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SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION OF LAW 


WERNER B. 


IE classification of lawbooks pre- 
sents problems of its own in Ameri- 
can libraries. The holdings of most 
law libraries are confined to publications 
in the field of Anglo-American law. 
Treatises have traditionally played a 
minor part in legal research, the bulk of 


library materials being published in a 
few typical groups, viz., periodicals, 
treatises, dictionaries, encyclopedias, di- 
gests, statutes, and reports.’ In smaller 
and medium-sized law libraries these 
materials amount to more than go per 
cent of the number of volumes, while, at 
most, only one-twelfth of the holdings 
are treatises which would lend themselves 
to subject classification.? Since most law 
libraries are small,’ lawyers as a group 


' Frederick C. Hicks, Materials and Methods of 
Legal Research (3d rev. ed.; Rochester, N.Y.: Law- 
yers Cooperative Pub. Co., 1942), pp. 224-26, 
343-48. 

? Miles O. Price, ““The Need for a Subject Classi- 
fication To Facilitate Research in Foreign Law,” 
College and Research Libraries, 11 (1941), 146-50. 


3 According to Law Libraries in the United States 
and Canada, 1948, issued by the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries (4th ed.; Chicago: Commerce 
Clearing House, 1948), there are thirty-two law li- 
braries in the United States with holdings of more 
than 100,000 volumes; only twelve of them have col- 
lections of more than 150,000 volumes (cf. below, 
n. 8). 


ELLINGER 


and many law librarians have never 
found it necessary to consider a system- 
atic arrangement of monographic ma- 
terial, and thus the traditional arrange- 
ment of legal treatises in law libraries is 
alphabetical by author. But even in large 
libraries with predominantly Anglo- 
American material, lawyers and law li- 
brarians have largely remained indiffer- 
ent, if not hostile, to classification. In 
part this can be interpreted as a reflec- 
tion of the lack of a classification for law 
itself. Case law has grown to an almost 
uncontrolled maze, and, although some 
sort of classification has been developed 
by the American Digest System, this 
classification is anything but systematic 
and hardly more than a very general 
framework.‘ In view of more than one 
and a half million reported cases, Ameri- 
can jurists have been struggling in an at- 
tempt to bring about a logical classifica- 
tion of law, in order to eliminate waste- 


4 The ‘Seven Grand Divisions of the Law,” based 
on the American Digest System, are the following: 
I. Persons. II. Property. III. Contracts. IV. Torts. 
V. Crime. VI. Remedies. VII. Government. Under 
each of these divisions there are subheadings; topics 
under the latter are arranged alphabetically. How- 
ever, the arrangement of titles in the Digest does not 
follow this table; they are arranged strictly in al- 
phabetical order (cf. Hicks, op. cit., pp. 234-39). 
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ful efforts in legal research caused by the 
lack of a satisfactory organization of legal 
knowledge.5 

Of late, monographic literature on 
specific topics has grown, partly in con- 
nection with the many special legislative 
problems arising during the war, partly 
owing to the growth of statutory law in 
general and the decreasing role of com- 
mon law in litigation.® 

However, even though monographic 
literature on specific topics has grown 
immensely, legal treatises are still cus- 
tomarily requested by the name of their 
author, and even larger libraries, with the 
exceptions noted below, are slow in ac- 
cepting the need for subject classifica- 
tion. The reason therefor may be partial- 
ly explained by the nature of the classifi- 
cation in use in most American libraries. 

Where law collections form a part of 
the general collection of a library rather 
than part of an autonomous law library, 
law has generally been classified by the 
system adopted for the general collec- 
tion. This is the case mainly in public 
libraries; and, since law is not one of the 
principal subjects represented in public 
libraries, the significance of the use of a 
general classification system for law col- 
lections, despite the frequency of applica- 
tion, is small. 

Nevertheless, the influence of the small 


5E.g., the classification attempted in the Re- 
statement of Law by the American Law Institute. An 
illustration may be found in an attempt at a classifi- 
cation of law shaped somewhat after the pattern of 
European codes (cf. Charles C. Ulrich, ‘‘A Proposed 
Plan of Classification for the Law,” Michigan Law 
Review, XXXIV [1935], 226-51, and the articles 
cited there). 


In 1875, more than 40 per cent of the con- 
troversies before the United States Supreme Court 
were common-law litigation; fifty years later, only 
5 per cent, while, in 1947, cases not resting on stat- 
utes were reduced to almost zero (cf. Felix Frank- 
furter, Some Reflections on the Reading of Statutes: 
The Benjamin N. Cardozo Lecture [New York: Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New York, 1947], 
P. 5)- 


and medium-sized public library on the 
thinking within a profession whose aims 
are directed toward standardization and 
uniformity of technical processes should 
not be underestimated; and, since the 
interest of general libraries is centered on 
the humanities and sciences, law has gen- 
erally not been recognized in such |j- 
braries as an autonomous branch of 
learning but rather has been considered 
as an aspect of human activities repre- 
sented by other fields of knowledge. This 
tendency, in turn, has caused lawyers 
and law librarians to equate classifica- 
tion systems accepted in general libraries 
(mainly the Decimal Classification) with 
subject classification as such and, to- 
gether with the determining influence of 
smaller law libraries with collections re- 
stricted to American law, has intensified 
the aversion of law librarians to subject 
classification of law. 

Thus it is understandable that the 
need for subject classification of treatises 
was first felt in law libraries with large 
collections of foreign material. Law li- 
brarians and legal scholars recognized the 
different role of monographs in the de- 
velopment of legal theory in foreign sys- 
tems from that which such publications 
play in American jurisprudence, as well 
as the many times greater number of 
monographs published in countries other 
than the United States. Monographic 
publications on specific topics have until 
recently been almost unknown in Anglo- 
American law; as a rule, publication was 
confined to articles in one of the numer- 
ous legal periodicals. Thus both volume 
of publication and the fact that research 
in foreign law is done in terms of the sys- 
tem of that law’ have made subject 
classification of foreign law inevitable.’ 


? Schiller, Law Library Journal, XLI (1948), 267. 


* Cf. Price, op. cit., p. 149. The principal law li- 
braries having collections of foreign legal material 
are: the Law Library of Congress, with total hold- 
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While an increasing general trend to- 
ward subject classification of mono- 
graphic material in large legal research 
libraries is recognizable, attempts at 
classification of law libraries were made 
as early as during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century,"® and one of the old- 
est law libraries in the United States, the 
Social Law Library of Boston, has al- 
ways arranged its treatises by subject; 
however, the subjects in most of these 
schemes as well as in more modern ones 
are arranged alphabetically rather than 
systematically. Nevertheless, these ex- 
amples represent significant exceptions. 


THE POSITION OF LAW IN A GENERAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


The attitudes toward subject classifi- 
cation of legal treatises fall into two 
categories, which are well summarized 
by Agnes Cuming in the introductory 
remarks to her classification scheme of 
law: 


1. Classify books on the law of a particular sub- 
ject with that subject throughout the sched- 
ules...and keep under the heading Law 


ings of 698,100 volumes, about one-third thereof for- 
eign (in terms of titles a greater proportion); the 
Law Library of Harvard University (656,000 vol- 
umes); the Law School Library of Columbia Univer- 
sity (280,000 volumes) ; the Library of the Yale Law 
School (305,000 volumes) ; the Library of the Univer- 
sity of California Law School in Berkeley (87,072 
volumes) ; University of Chicago Law School Library 
(122,000 volumes); Library of the Law School 
of Northwestern University (131,234 volumes); 
and the Bar Association of the City of New 
York (268,000 volumes). The figures, except those 
for the Law Library of Congress, are taken 
from Law Libraries in the United States and 
Canada, 1948. For the Law Library of Congress 
figure, cf. U.S. Library of Congress, Information 
Bulletin, August 3-9, 1948, Appendix, p. [6]. 

* Cf. Hicks, op. cit., p. 344. 

1 E.g., that of G. E. Wire (cf. below, pp. 87 ff.). 

" Hicks, op. cit., p. 344. 

” “Sketch of a Classification for Law on the Lines 


of the Library of Congress,” Library Association 
Record, III (new ser., 1925), 264. 


only those books which are both general and 
technical. 

. Treat law as itself a subject and work out its 
subdivisions as minutely as the circumstances 
require. 


While law libraries in general follow 
the latter thesis in the classification of 
legal materials, the position described 
under 1 is the one adopted in a number of 
general classification systems, notably 
the Decimal and the LC classification in 
its present incomplete status, and there- 
fore forms the basis of classification for 
the law collections in most general li- 
braries in the United States." Although 
the underlying theory has never been 
spelled out,’4 the reasons most commonly 
heard to justify the dispersal of legal ma- 
terials throughout the classification, in 
contrast to the classification of other 
branches of knowledge, are (1) that gen- 
eral libraries are to serve all groups of 
readers equally well and the needs of the 
general reader in particular and that, 
consequently, law affecting the interests 
of certain groups should be classed with 
nonlegal materials affecting the same in- 
terests; (2) that law constitutes an aspect 
of the subject to which it relates and 
therefore is most properly classed with 
that subject. 

1. The reasoning that a classification 
of books should be determined by a 
classification of readers is not consistent 
with the aims of a general research li- 
brary, the only type of general library 
pertinent to this investigation. 

a) The argument that a general library 
is to serve the needs of the general reader 
seeks to explain one unknown, viz., the 


"3 Cf., however, the systems developed by Cutter, 
Bliss, Ranganathan, and Hartwig, described below, 
which entirely or in part include “‘applied law” in the 
class for law. 

4 Except for unsupported arguments; e.g., W. C. 
Berwick Sayers, A Manual of “'assification for Li- 
brarians and Bibliographers (2 ; London: Graf- 
ton, 1944), Pp. 223. 
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guiding principle of classification, with 
another unknown, viz., the needs of the 
so-called “general reader.” The term 
“general reader” has a number of pos- 
sible meanings. If the term is meant to 
describe a composite figure which repre- 
sents the average demands of the clien- 
tele of a given library, such an abstrac- 
tion may offer a convenient formula in 
book selection for any library, whether 
general or specialized, but is irrelevant to 
the method of classification of the col- 
lections. If, on the other hand, the term 
“general reader” is used to mean a read- 
er who is a specialist in no subject or one 
who uses the library on any subject ex- 
cept the one in which he is a specialist or 
a reader whose need for information on 
any subject does not exceed that of an oc- 
casional browser and can be satisfied by 
general or popular works, the concept 
implied in the term becomes an unreal- 
istic fiction. Since research libraries are 
not maintained to accommodate that 
type of reader, the concept is useless as a 
criterion in determining methods of clas- 
sification. 

b) The functions of a general research 
library with potentially unlimited collec- 
tions in all or certain subject fields are the 
same as those of a special library to the 
student of any one of the subjects repre- 
sented. For the purpose of research, a 
general library, whether departmental- 
ized or not, is but a composite of special 
libraries. As for problems of classifica- 
tion, the difference between a general and 
a specialized research library is one of de- 
gree only; and the conflicts inherent in 
any classification of materials that con- 
tain information from several distinct 
subject areas or are of interest to various 
groups of subject specialists must be re- 
solved by corresponding criteria on any 
level of specialization. The decision as to 
whether to class books on the law of cor- 


poration taxes with corporations or with 
taxation must be made, no matter 
whether the material belongs to a law |j- 
brary or to a general library; in the latter 
it is further complicated by the addition- 
al problem of whether to class the law of 
corporations and of taxation with eco- 
nomics or with law. 

In the absence of exact studies as to 
the needs of certain groups of readers ina 
general library and their relation to the 
needs of other groups, to claim that an 
impartial decision on classification can 
be based upon the relative importance of 
such needs is to beg the question. As for 
law materials, no objective answer is pos- 
sible to the question of whether law per- 
taining to certain subject areas is of 
greater interest to the subject specialist 
or to the lawyer, notably one who special- 
izes in that particular branch of law. To 
base classification on the real or sup- 
posed needs of certain groups of readers 
necessarily entails the favoring of certain 
interests to the detriment of others. This 
is especially true in general research li- 
braries, where the potential number of 
research interests is unlimited. In the 
above example two groups of specialists 
—the corporation lawyers and the tax 
consultants—compete for the concen- 
tration of the material under the subject 
of their respective specializations."® Un- 
less the interests of certain groups are in- 
tentionally granted priority or those of 
others neglected”* (a measure which may 


8Cf. the informative remarks of Charles A. 
McNabb, Law Library Journal, XLI (1948), 281. 


6 Such is the case if “‘usefulness to the reader” 
forms a criterion of classification for books which are 
of interest to subject specialists in different fields. 
Relative usefulness can be determined only from case 
to case and for “‘a particular community of readers” 
(Savage). Since readers’ needs and interests vary 
from place to place and from time to time, they 
should not determine subject classification but 
should be taken into account by means of book-dis- 
play and special reference collections (cf. Henry 
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be justified by the program of the li- 
brary but will limit its functions as a gen- 
eral library), no equitable solution based 
on supposed needs of readers is possible 
for the classification of a general library 
or, on a narrower scale, that of a special 
library. 

Subject classification of books must, 
therefore, resort to the criteria of classi- 
fication of knowledge itself.‘? In univer- 
sity libraries the classification of subject 
matter should generally follow that de- 
veloped for academic instruction;* and, 
since research habits and patterns of in- 
vestigation are largely formed in the 
course of academic studies, other re- 
search libraries may well adopt, and gen- 
erally have adopted, the same princi- 
ples of classification, except, curiously 
enough, for law. 

2. The contention that law relating to 
a certain subject is essentially an aspect 
of that subject and therefore should be 
classed with it conceals a number of 
faulty suppositions, based on (a) the fail- 
ure to distinguish between “law” as a 
social phenomenon and “law” as a 
branch of learning; (b) the confusion be- 
tween methods of investigation and sub- 
ject matter investigated ; (c) the failure to 
distinguish between the teachings of a 
science and the social relations and re- 
sponsibilities resulting from the profes- 
sional exploitation of its findings; (d) the 


Evelyn Bliss, The Organisation of Knowledge in Li- 
braries and the Subject-Approach to Books {2d ed.; 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1939], pp. 28-30; 
Ernest A. Savage, Manual of Book Classification and 
Display for Public Libraries [London: Allen & Un- 
win, 1946], p. 80; Sayers, op. cit., pp. 246-47). 


'? This principle has been stressed again and 
again (cf. Bliss, op. cit., pp. 36-37; Sayers and Cut- 
ter, as quoted, ibid., p. [vi]; Ernest Cushing Richard- 
son, Classification: Theoretical and Practical [3d ed.; 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1930], pp. 28-29). 

‘6 Cf. Bliss, The Organization of Knowledge and 
the System of the Sciences (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1929), p. 115. 


identification of the function of law with 
that of an auxiliary science; (e) the as- 
sumption: that, in classification, subject 
matter itself constitutes the principal 
factor of integration and that, therefore, 
various aspects of the same subject mat- 
ter should be classed together. A few ex- 
amples may illustrate the foregoing 
statement. 

a) Law as organized social sanction of 
certain moral or economic doctrines may 
be the subject of sociological, economic, 
political, or historical discussion, and 
thus such discussion will be a contribu- 
tion to sociology, economics, political sci- 
ence, or history. However, even though 
politics, economics, and cultural progress 
react upon the law and overlap with the 
jurist’s field, the methods of social theory 
are not those of juristic speculation.'® 
Social as well as natural sciences are 
chiefly concerned with observation and 
analysis, law is concerned with postu- 
lates, and also with the relation of social 
values.” To bring about social control 
through the legal ordering of human re- 
lations, no matter in what field of activ- 
ities, as well as to study, to this end, the 
means of control, viz., legal institutions 
and law, and, in general, to answer the 
question, “‘What is law?”’ is the task of 
jurisprudence.”” 

b) Jurisprudence retains its identity as 
a separate branch of learning even when 
it embraces activities or relationships 

** Hugh Gotein, “Jurisprudence,” Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (Chicago, 1946), XIII, 197-98. 

2° Gustav Radbruch, Rechtsphilosophie (3. Aufl.; 
Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1932), p. 4. 

2* Gotein, loc. cit. 


# Roscoe Pound, “‘Jurisprudence,” Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1932), VIII, 477. For a survey of various possible 
approaches to the meaning of law cf. Roscoe Pound’s 
‘‘General Introduction,” in Sidney Post Simpson and 
Julius Stone, Cases and Readings on Law and So- 
ciety (‘American Casebook Series” [St. Paul, Minn.: 
West Pub. Co., 1948)]), I, xiii-xviii. 
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which lend themselves to studies in other 
areas of knowledge. Thus the fact that 
labor relations are determined by eco- 
nomic conditions and are the subject of 
economic studies does not remove labor 
law from the field of jurisprudence. No 
discipline of learning has a monopoly on 
any subject matter: the customs of prim- 
itive peoples are a subject of investiga- 
tion for the student of anthropology, psy- 
chology, and jurisprudence alike.” 

c) Unless classification is to defeat its 
own purpose, the integrity of separate 
branches of knowledge must be preserved, 
even though studies required for the 
practice of a certain profession may not 
be confined to the area of learning upon 
which that profession is primarily found- 
ed. Patent law remains a branch of law, 
even though its knowledge may be essen- 
tial for an inventor; and the fact that a 
physician is expected to possess a knowl- 
edge of medical law and a lawyer must 
be familiar with the principal teachings 
of forensic medicine does not make medi- 
cal law a part of medicine or forensic 
medicine an element of jurisprudence.*4 
Legal regulation, while being primarily 
a subject of jurisprudence, represents a 
subject of but secondary interest for the 
study, and rarely for research, by the 
practitioner in another area of learning. 

d) A branch of knowledge may become 
an auxiliary science of another branch 
when its methods or findings become 
basic elements of research in the latter; 
medicine, for example, has hardly de- 
veloped methods which are not primarily 


33 Gotein, op. cit., p. 198. 


4 Cf. Henry E. Bliss, A System of Bibliographic 
Classification (2d ed.; New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1936), p. 242 (note under ‘‘SR”’); also the note under 
“IN” (Psychological jurisprudence) in the author’s 
A Bibliographical Classification Extended by System- 
atic Auxiliary Schedules for Composite Specification 
and Notation, Il (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1947), [156]. 


those of other sciences. Although juris. 
prudence, in the course of its history, has 
resorted to and absorbed the methods of 
many disciplines, having been considered 
a branch of theology, or philosophy, or 
history at various stages of its evolution 
toward an independent branch of learn- 
ing, jurisprudence as such does not lend 
itself as a method to investigations in 
other disciplines. Where jurisprudence 
resorts to abstractions, it is for economy 
of thinking, not for the establishment of 
universally valid axioms; the ultimate 
purpose of law is the solution of individ- 
ual conflicts.* Law has not developed 
principles which would be applicable be- 
yond its own confines. 

e) Even if law relating to a certain 
subject, for the purpose of classification, 
were considered an aspect of that sub- 
ject, its subordination under it would not 
follow. Aspects of a subject generally 
constitute segregating rather than inte- 
grating factors in subject classification. 
In the LC classification, for example, the 
economic, agricultural, and technological 
aspects of lumber industries (or of any 
other comparable subject) are not 
grouped under that subject but are 
spread through the schedules for eco- 
nomics (HD), agriculture (SD), and 
technology (TS). Similarly, the medical 
aspects of occupational diseases are 
classed with medicine (RC), while their 
economic aspects are classed with eco- 
nomics (HD). Accounting as applied in 
various industries and professions, with 
few exceptions, is treated as one topic in 
the classification. 

A classification of legal materials by 
categories other than those inherent in 
jurisprudence itself is inarticulate; it 
makes those materials less accessible for 
legal research without integrating them 
as organic elements with other branches 

*s Radbruch, op. cit., p. 120. 
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of knowledge with which they are 
grouped by reason of some extrinsic 
relationship. Thus, the investigator into 
the law of airplane accidents who finds 
the entire law relating to aeronautics 
classed with air transportation or the 
student of the legal liability of an auto- 
mobile owner who finds his materials 
classed with automobiles will be frus- 
trated if he expects to find, in close prox- 
imity on the shelves or in a classed cata- 
log, the material which will help him 
broaden the basis of his investigation. 
He may find airport regulations or bus 
schedules close enough; but, to find ma- 
terial on the general principles of acci- 
dent law, he must travel to the section on 
torts, in the class for law, with which the 
branches of tort liability ought to be 
found both logically and in justice to 
legal research. 


LEGAL TREATISES: ALPHABETICAL VERSUS 
SYSTEMATIC ARRANGEMENT 


While the controversy as to whether 
one should scatter legal treatises on spe- 
cial subjects throughout the classifica- 
tion or treat law as a class by itself refers 
to the position of law in a general classi- 
fication, there is also disagreement on the 
manner of treating monographs on spe- 
cial subjects within a classification of law 
itself. Three methods of arranging trea- 
tises prevail in law libraries: (1) an alpha- 
betical arrangement by author; (2) an 
alphabetical arrangement by subject; 
(3) a systematic subject classification. 

The first of these may be discarded as 
irrelevant to a subject classification of 
law. In view of the wide acceptance of an 
alphabetical subject arrangement in lieu 
of systematic classification, the relative 
merits of these two methods should be 
pointed out: 

a) An alphabetical arrangement lim- 
its the classification to one language and 


possibly to one legal system, since, even 
in the same language, legal concepts and 
terminology differ from jurisdiction to 
jurisdiction. A systematic classification 
can be used internationally and thus 
may contribute to the development of 
international legal bibliography. 

b) Since legal nomenclature even with- 
in the same legal system is not uniform, 
an alphabetical subject arrangement is 
an unreliable guide to the collections in 
any subject field, whether in a classed 
catalog or on the shelves. Although a 
title may be recorded under a plausible 
heading, it may be one that does not oc- 
cur to the reader without an involved 
system of cross-references. The work 
Randolph on Commercial Paper may thus 
be classed under “Negotiable instru- 
ments,” under “Commercial paper,”’ or 
under “Bills and notes.’ In contrast to 
the fluctuating usage of subject headings, 
a systematic arrangement offers a more 
stable medium of classification. 

c) Legal terminology undergoes se- 
mantic changes or becomes obsolete.?’ 
Unless, therefore, a uniform nomencla- 
ture is adopted and recorded and the 
scope of individual terms meticulously 
observed, classification of like topics un- 
der varying terms is inevitable. This is 
particularly disturbing when blanket al- 
phabetical arrangements form parts of 
tables of subject subdivisions designed 
to provide a uniform topical arrange- 
ment of subjects under areas of jurisdic- 
tion. Reclassification under revised head- 
ings is well-nigh impossible in such 
cases, especially if the notation is by 
Cutter numbers. Conversely, in a sys- 
tematic classification, a new term may 


*L. H. Sage, Bulletin of the American Library 
Association, II (1908), 296. 

27 Cf. S. R. Ranganathan, Library Classification: 
Fundamentals and Procedure (Madras: Madras Li- 
brary Assoc., 1944), pp. 28-29. 
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be substituted for an obsolete one or the 
scope of a caption changed, without the 
necessity of altering the notation. 

d) If the classifier misjudges the de- 
gree of specificity of a topic or the em- 
phasis placed by the author of a work on 
one of several aspects or the connotation 
of a term in a specific instance, the con- 
trol of the collection will be thrown out of 
calibration if the arrangement is alpha- 
betical; in a systematic classification the 
shock will be cushioned by the surround- 
ing area of related topics or broader sub- 
jects within the same general field, and 
the protection by cross-references as 
guards against misuse of a term is great- 
er, although required in fewer cases, than 
in an alphabetical arrangement. 

e) Considering that the purpose of 
subject classification is to group related 
materials together, an alphabetical sub- 
ject arrangement defeats the very pur- 
pose of classification. Since the function 
of subject headings is to describe the 
content of a specific work rather than to 
express relationships among similar ma- 
terials, unrelated topics follow one an- 
other in an alphabetical arrangement, no 
matter whether they represent broad 
subject fields or specific topics, whether 
the library’s holdings on a certain sub- 
ject amount to hundreds of titles or to a 
single publication, and specific topics 
may be far removed from the subject to 
which they are subordinate (e.g., “Sales”’ 
from “Contracts,” or “Divorce” from 
“‘Marriage”’). In view of the difficulty of 
interpreting Cutter numbers on books on 
the shelves and the instability of the ter- 
minology employed in the classification, 
the advantage of an alphabetical subject 
arrangement over an alphabetical au- 
thor arrangement is dubious, since the 
supposed advantage of finding like mate- 
rial together is largely fictitious, and an 
author arrangement at least provides an 


unambiguous, if cumbersome, approach 
to a specific title. An arrangement of 
subject matter in alphabetical sequence 
is justified only when the topics are so 
specific that they do not lend them- 
selves to further subdivision, or ‘when 
among a considerable number of coordi- 
nate subdivisions of a subject a logical 
principle of order [is] not readily dis- 
cernible.”””* 

f) If the classification scheme is to be 
used for the purpose of a classed catalog 
or as a tool in book selection to ascertain 
the relative strength of the collection in 
certain subject areas, a systematic classi- 
fication offers invaluable aid. An alpha- 
betical subject list in its stead is prac- 
tically worthless. 


INDIVIDUAL SYSTEMS OF 
CLASSIFICATION 


I. GENERAL CLASSIFICATION SCHEMES 


The following survey of existing classi- 
fication schemes for law, either in use in 
American libraries or significant for other 
reasons, although not the first one to be 
made for several of the classification sys- 
tems under discussion,”® attempts to pre- 
sent a skeleton outline of the principal 
systems and thus, where no comment is 
added, to let them speak themselves for 
their underlying doctrines. In the first 
group we shall consider the sections de- 
voted to law in universal classification 
schemes, notably the Decimal Classifica- 
tion, the Cutter Expansive Classifica- 
tion, the Library of Congress Classifica- 


28 Charles Martel, ‘‘Classification: A Brief Con- 
spectus of Present Day Library Practice,” Library 
Journal, XXXVI (1911), 415. 


29 For a detailed survey up to 1940 see Oscar C. 
Orman, “‘Law Classification: Latest Phase,” Library 
Quarterly, XI (1941), 210-17; also Thomas S. 
Dabagh, “Elementary Considerations Regarding 
Classification for Law Libraries,” Law Library Jour- 
nal, XXX (1937), 382-99. 
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tion, and the systems developed by 

Brown, Ranganathan, Bliss, and Hart- 

wig. The second group will deal with sys- 

tems developed specifically for the col- 
lections of law libraries, especially the 
one of the Law Library of Congress, and 
those by Hicks, Dabagh, Schiller, Cum- 
ing, Butterfield, Benyon, and Von Rath. 

Dewey.—Among the general classifica- 
tion schemes, the one in use in the great- 
est number of libraries is the Decimal 
Classification of Melvil Dewey, now in 
its fourteenth edition.*° Although the 
Decimal Classification has found little 
application to law library collections, it is 
the predominant system in the American 
public library. 

Law, forming a section within the 
class for social sciences, is assigned ten 
numbers, each of which can be expanded 
by the device of decimal figures. The 
main outline is as follows: 

340 Law (General works. Philosophy, Theo- 
ry, Antiquities, Torture, Forms of 
trials, Trial by jury, Comparative 
legislation, Legal education, and Mis- 


cellany) 
341-43 Public law 
341 International law 
342 Constitutional law and history 


343 Criminal law 
344 Martial law 
345-47 Private law 
345 U.S. statutes and cases 
346 British statutes and cases 
347 General works; treatises 
348 Church law 
349 Law other than American and British 


Under 347 (General works and trea- 
tises) we find the note: “ Put law of spe- 
cial topics with subject; e.g. Insurance 
law. Divisions...may be disregarded 
and all English law textbooks arranged 
in one alphabet by author.” In a note in 
the early editions, later expansion of the 

3° Decimal Classification and Relativ Index (14th 
ed.; Lake Placid Club, Essex County, N.Y.: Forest 
Press, 1942). 
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law scheme was promised, but in editions 
after Dewey’s death the note was deleted 
without any major expansion having 
taken place. 

Velézquer.—Although the Decimal 
Classification can be expanded indefi- 
nitely,* this can be done only at the cost 
of excessively long call numbers (call 
numbers supplied on Library of Congress 
cards reach the ninth decimal figure) and 
by upsetting the balance of classification. 
It thus follows in many instances in later 
editions, particularly in the field of phys- 
ics and technology, that a subordinate 
topic has outgrown in size the main topic 
or other related principal topics. To a 
certain extent this tendency may be ob- 
served in the expansion of the law section 
of the Decimal Classification (see Table 
1), undertaken by the Law Library Ad- 
viser of the University of Puerto Rico.” 
The individual topics can be subdivided 
by jurisdiction. 

Cutter-Wire.—In the years between 
1891 and 1903 Charles A. Cutter, then li- 
brarian of the Boston Athenaeum, pub- 
lished a classification?’ which was issued 
in several versions or ‘‘expansions,” de- 
signed for libraries of varying size, the 
first expansion being designed for the 
smallest, the seventh for the largest, col- 
lections. Although the scheme has found 
but little use, mainly because it remained 
uncompleted and perhaps because its au- 
thor did little to advertise it for use by 
other libraries, it has exerted consider- 
able influence upon the development of 
classification, notably upon that of the 
Library of Congress which, at least as 

3* The Brussels Classification is the most notable 


example of such expansion. The section on law (340- 
49) in the 1895 edition occupies nearly twenty-three 
pages. 

32 Gonzalo Velazquez, Classification Scheme Used 
by the University of Puerto Rico Law Library (Rio 
Piedras, P.R., 1939). 

33 Expansive Classification (Boston, 1891-1903). 
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far as its notation is concerned, adopted 
many of the features of Cutter’s scheme. 

The sixth expansion provided in its 
general part for various national sys- 
tems of law, with a detailed outline of 
legal topics under English law. Sub- 
classes for special subjects were outlined 
but not developed. In the seventh expan- 
sion, Cutter included as the section on 
law (indicated by the notation “K”) a 
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resolve these conflicts by providing al- 
ternative classification for such topics as 
constitutional law, international law, 
medical jurisprudence, mining law, or 
patent law, which may be classified 
either with law or with political science, 
medicine, or technology, respectively. It 
will be noted that legal subjects follow 
each other in alphabetical, rather than 
in systematic, order. The outline of the 


TABLE 1 
EXPANSION OF LAW SECTION OF DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 


Law. General jurisprudence 


Philosophy—Societies and congresses— Dictionaries and encyclopedias— Compends, 
essays—Periodicals— Medical jurisprudence—Legal education—Collections and 
comparative law—History, anecdotes, memoirs 

International law, including international private law 
Constitutional law and history (by country) 
Procedure (Criminal—Civil— Administrative) 
Courts, including administration of justice 

U.S. statutes and cases (subdivided by states) 


Codes (subdivided like 345.1) 
Reports (subdivided like 345.1) 
Law digests (digests of statutes) 
Digests of cases 

Citations 

Indexes 


Statutes and cases of foreign countries 
Systems of the law (Common—Ancient— Primitive— Assyrian—Egyptian—Hindu— 
Celtic—Roman—Canon—Equity) 


346 


347 Treatises (subdivided by subjects) 
348 


349 


scheme developed by G. E. Wire for the 
Worcester County (Mass.) Law Library. 
Except for the notation, the classification 
was taken over in foto as a part of the Ex- 
pansive Classification. It is for this rea- 
son mainly that the scheme is mentioned 
here among the general classification 
schemes rather than among those of spe- 
cial law libraries, where it really belongs. 
Since the Wire scheme had been incor- 
porated into the classification as one 
body, there arose, of course, conflicts be- 
tween it and other parts of the Expan- 
sive Classification, especially in the law 
of special subjects. Cutter has tried to 


Miscellany 


Branches of the law (Civil— Criminal— Administrative— Martial) 


classification with Cutter’s notation 
reads as shown on the facing page. 

The Wire classification is remarkably 
imaginative and still retains much of its 
value, although a number of the basic 
concepts of its time have changed. Labor 
law, to name an example, is classed with 
municipal law, as a subdivision under the 
topic “Police power.” The topic “Car- 
riers” has largely given way to that of 
“Transportation law,” and the law on 
special topics listed as “‘ Special agencies” 
under the general heading “Bailments 
and carriers,” such as automobiles (air, 
electric, gas, oil, and steam), bicycles, 
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electric light, elevators, express, hotels, 
telephone, and theater, in part has lost 
its significance because of the disappear- 
ance of the objects to which it applied, 
and in part has outgrown its position and 
has become a separate branch of the law. 
The examples are sufficient to show how 
ephemeral the classification of knowledge 
is, even in a comparatively stable field 
such as jurisprudence, owing to the rapid 
development in other fields. Expansion 
of existing systems, under such circum- 
stances, is possible only when obsolete 
grouping of topics is forcibly continued 
and subordinate topics are overexpanded 
at the expense of the balance of the 
whole. 

The Wire classification, interesting 
from the point of view of the develop- 
ment of classification, although adopted 
and expanded by some law libraries, has 
shared the oblivion of the Cutter classi- 
fication, which has been submerged be- 
tween the popular Decimal Classification 
and the next great classification scheme 
that has become one of wide use, i.e., the 
classification of the Library of Congress. 

Library of Congress.—While the Deci- 
mal Classification is the accepted classi- 
fication of the American public library, 
libraries of colleges and universities and 
research institutions have to an ever in- 
creasing extent adopted the LC classifi- 
cation.24 While the savings effected by 
adopting subject headings and classifica- 
tion of the Library of Congress on the 
part of the libraries subscribing to its 
card-distribution service contributed to 
the wide acceptance of the LC classifica- 
tion, its greater possibilities of expansion 

34 Cf. Maurice F. Tauber, ‘‘Reclassification of 
Special Collections in College and University Librar- 
ies Using the Library of Congress Classification,” 
Special Libraries, XXXV (1944), 111-15. According 
to information obtained from Mr. David J. Haykin, 
chief of the Subject Cataloging Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress, roughly 250 libraries are using 
the LC classification for their own collections. 


and the promise of its being kept up to 
date must be considered the deciding 
factors. However, law librarians are the 
ones as yet disappointed in the LC classi- 
fication, since the section K, provided as 
the place for law, is still undeveloped. 
Perhaps because the law schedule has 
been left to the last or perhaps by de- 
liberate design, the existing schedules 


CUTTER’S NOTATION 
KA English and American law 
KAA-KAZ Generalia (including details of 
courts, biography, form divi- 
sions, education, wit and humor, 
pleading, practice, forms and 
writs, common law [subdivided 
alphabetically by topics], code 
pleading and practice)* 
Architecture (building, engineer- 
ing, sanitation) 
Bailments and carriers 
Commercial law 
Banking 
Contracts 
Corporations 
Exchanges 
Insurance 
Constitutional law 
Criminal law 
Ecclesiastical law 
Equity 
Family law 
Farm law 
International law (public and pri- 
vate) 
Maritime law 
Medical jurisprudence 
Military and naval law 
Martial law 
Mining law 
Municipal law 
Patent law 
Property law, Real 
Property law, Personal 
Roman law 
Systems founded on Roman law 
Other law, law in general 
Women 
KX Children 
KY-KZ Societies 
* While for reports (a subdivision of Generalia) an alpha- 
betical arrangement by author is adopted, Wire suggests that in 


libraries where lawyers have no access to the shelves, reports be 
arranged by subject. 
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have absorbed the legal literature of 
many fields, such as marriage and di- 
vorce, land law, medical law, mining law, 
intellectual property, the law of taxation, 
transportation, and education, labor law, 
constitutional and international law, and 
even the law of personal names, as well as 
systems such as canon law, Jewish law, 
etc., in its classes for sociology, medicine, 
technology or bibliography, economics, 
education, political science, genealogy, or 
theology, treating law as a part of the 
various other fields of knowledge to 
which it is related. If actual practice were 
to follow the outline of the classifica- 
tions a future classification of law 
would, according to the present construc- 
tion of the classification as a whole, be 
limited to such subjects as analytical 
jurisprudence, the history of law, Roman 
law, general civil law, common law, 
equity, and procedure, and to material 
classed by form, such as legal diction- 


aries, court reports, and digests. ‘‘Class 
K (Law) is thinned down to jurispru- 
dence and legal procedure, all special law 
being, as it were and oddly enough, radio- 
active !’’3 37 

The consequence for libraries with 
considerable holdings of legal material, 


35 Actually, this concept has been followed incon- 
sistently, and many of the books which could con- 
ceivably be classed elsewhere have been assigned to 
“Law,” awaiting eventual classification according to 
a future K schedule. 


36 Savage, op. cit., p. 46. 


37 The theory of classing law with the subject to 
which it relates has in numerous instances not been 
carried to its logical end, with an unbalanced classifi- 
cation as a consequence. E.g., while, in theory, music 
copyright would be expected to be classed with music 
(M) andartistic copyright with art (N), both, together 
with literary copyright, are classed under the topic 
‘Book industries and trade” in the class for bibliog- 
raphy (Z). Thus, an entire legal subject area, that of 
intellectual property, rather than being grouped as 
such, is classed with but one of its various applica- 
tions. 
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which adopted the LC classification, was 
that they had to seek their own way out 
of the dilemma left by the gap in the LC 
system. Several devised their own 
schemes or adopted special schemes for 
law, others refrained from classifying 
their legal materials. A large part follows 
the possibilities opened by the LC classi- 
fication and classifies its legal materials 
in one of the existing schedules of classi- 
fication, more or less forcibly, rather than 
segregating legal literature from the topic 
to which the law applies.** 

Brown.—Among the more concise 
classification schemes published during 
the past decade, the classification by 
James Duff Brown’ provides a scheme 
for jurisprudence (law) in broad subject 
groups, with specific subdivisions under 
the individual topics. The main arrange- 
ment is contained in schedule L 430-793 
of the classification. The following ex- 
tracts may serve as an example: 


(L) 430 
431 
432 
433 
434 
435 
436 


Law. General 

Natural law 

Common law 

Statute law 

Civil law 

Comparative law 

Laws of various countries (codes, 
commentaries, etc., subdivid- 
ed by country) 

Equity 

Other main divisions 

Roman law 

Ministries of justice 

Lawyers 
Pettifoggers 

Acquittal 

Actions at law 

Judgments 

Offenses against the state 

Torts 

Criminal law 


437 
438 
440-42 
443 
481-87 
487 
529 
530-48 
546 
550-67 
570-90 
601-45 


38 Tauber, op. cit., pp. 112-13. 

39 Subject Classification for the Arrangement of Li- 
braries and the Organization of Information, ed. 
James D. Stewart (3d ed., rev. and enl.; London: 
Grafton, 1939). 
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Constitutional and international law 
are classed as part of political science 
(L 200-429). A “Table of categories, 
forms, etc.,”’ allows for the division of a 
principal subject by topic, aspect, or 
place, approximately on the same prin- 
ciples as the main divisions; it includes 
“Law” (811) as one of its topics. As far 
as their usefulness 1s concerned, “many 
are applicable to a few subjects and few 
are applicable to all subjects.’’** The se- 
lection of topics as main divisions ap- 
pears arbitrary, their arrangement un- 
systematic. While “Judgments” is 
classed under “ Actions at law,” “‘ Acquit- 
tal” precedes this group by several 
places. “Offenses against the state” is 
separated from the rest of criminal law 
by “Torts,” a topic which comprises pri- 
vate wrongs. The space allocated to vari- 
ous topics (e.g., “‘Pettifoggers’’) seems 
gravely out of balance with the rest of the 
classification. Form divisions are sub- 
ordinate to topics throughout the 
scheme. 

Bliss —A systematic and adaptable 
classification of jurisprudence is present- 
ed by Henry E. Bliss in section S of his 
classification scheme,“ which was pri- 
marily designed for the libraries of the 
College of the City of New York. Al- 
though the author recommends classify- 
ing the law of special subjects with the 
subject (e.g., Banking law with Bank- 
ing), alternatives are provided within the 
law schedule for the use of law libraries or 
law departments. The subject matter is 
divided into twenty-five main divisions 
(S, SA-SW, SY). S, “General and mis- 
cellaneous,” has subdivisions for topics 
such as jurisprudence, law (i.e., national 
and other bodies of law, and practice of 
law), English and American law and pro- 

4 Bliss, A System of Bibliographic Classification, 
p. Ir. 

“ Ibid. 


cedure, bodies or systems of law (i.e., 
common law, equity, civil law, etc., and 
the law of other nations). The divisions 
SA-SD include general law and philoso- 
phy of law, and (as alternative to the in- 
clusion in political science) international, 
constitutional, and administrative law; 
SE provides for publications on Ameri- 
can and English law treated together; SF 
for American federal law; SG for the law 
of the American states, collectively. Spe- 
cial topics of Anglo-American law are 
contained in sections SH-SS. Foreign law 
is classed in ST-SY, with special sections 
reserved for French, Spanish, and Italian 
law. With the emphasis of detail on the 
national legislation, i.e., Anglo-American 
law, the author recommends adapting 
the classification to use in foreign li- 
braries by applying the sections SE-SQ 
to special topics within the national legal 
system emphasized in the library using 
the scheme. In countries not within the 
Anglo-American legal orbit, such adapta- 
tion would require considerable modifica- 
tion, and little besides the notation sys- 
tem would remain in common with the 
original scheme in these sections. A 
schedule of form divisions can be applied 
to any topic; the author claims that, in 
measure of complexity, his table of form 
subdivisions stands in the middle be- 
tween the “form divisions” of the Deci- 
mal Classification and the ‘common sub- 
divisions” of the Classification décimale 
universelle and, in conciseness, in the 
middle between the “categorical table” 
of the Brown classification and the in- 
tricacies of the “eight devices” of the 
Colon Classification.” 

Richardson, Rowell.—To complete the 
picture of the legal parts of general classi- 
fication schemes which have found appli- 
cation in American libraries, those of 


# Ibid., p. 11. 
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Princeton University*? and of the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley** should 
be mentioned. The Princeton classifica- 
tion provides four hundred places for the 
subject of law and is divided into a gen- 
eral part and areas of jurisdiction, sub- 
divided by form of publications as well 
as by broad subjects. The notation is 
based on four figures, with the possibil- 
ity of expansion by the addition of deci- 
mal figures. 

The University of California classifica- 
tion consists of a brief outline with twen- 
ty-one captions and is unsuited for a 
large collection. Since its inception it has 
been expanded by the work of Thomas 
S. Dabagh.* 

Ranganathan.—The Colon Classifica- 
tion,“° named after the colon as a device 
in the notation for relating topics, is a 
masterpiece of intellectual play, of anal- 
ysis and integration. The intricacy of 
application and the interpretation of the 
resulting notation (though built on 
mnemonic principles), as well as the 
length of the latter (despite the author’s 
claim that his scheme provides for sim- 
pler numbers than the Decimal Classifi- 
cation, specification and intensification 
of topics being equal),‘7 have prevented 
its wide adoption. 

Class 2 of the scheme provides for law. 
Each topic of the minute subdivisions 
of the class consists of three “elements” 
which are reflected in the notation: the 
“law element,” the “problem element,”’ 
and the “‘ geographical element.” The re- 
lation of each topic to other fields of 

43 Ernest C. Richardson, Princeton University Li- 
brary Classification System, 1900-1920 (Yardley, Pa.: 
F. S. Cook, 1929). 

4 Joseph C. Rowell, Classification of Books in the 
Library (University of California Library Bull. 12 
[Berkeley, Calif., 1894]). 

45 Cf. below, pp. 97 f. 

#S. R. Ranganathan, The Colon Classification 
(Madras: Madras Library Assoc., 1933). 

47 Ranganathan, Library Classification, pp. 418- 
24. 


knowledge can be expressed by means of 
the so-called “subject device,” i.e., the 
use of any of the numbers of classes A~Y 
in the class number (e.g., Z5R4: Crimes 
against morals, R4 standing for Ethics in 
the R [Philosophy] schedule; or Z5W1: 
Crimes against the King, W1 being the 
notation for Anarchy in class W [Poli- 
tics]). The “geographical element” forms 
the last part of the notation for any 
topic. The affinity of this system to that 
of the Brussels classification and, to a 
degree of infinitely greater refinement, to 
the Decimal Classification is easily recog- 
nizable. The main divisions, and exam- 
ples of subdivision, follow: 


(A) Divisions based upon law. (Each topic can 
be further specified by addition of deci- 
mal figures in the notation.) Examples 
of topical subdivision: 

I Civil 

II Status 

11m Person 

112. Family 

113 Succession 

115 Corporate body 

119 Other juristic personalities 

12 Property 

121 Kinds of property in general 

1211 Immovable property 

2 Contracts 

4 Torts 

5 Crime 

6 Conflict of laws (subdivided by 

other law characteristics as out- 
lined under 1-5 and 7-9) 

Constitutional law 

Regulative law (subdivided by 
“subject device’ but used as 
cross-reference only; regulative 
laws are classed with the subject 
to which they apply) 

9 Public international law 

Divisions based on problem characteris- 
tics: 

Jurisprudence 

Sources 

Interpretation 

Evidence 

Sanctions 

Procedure 

Administrative machinery (i.e., 
courts, the bar, etc.) 








~~ @ "s 





Six more “devices,”’ listed in special 
schedules, which can be incorporated 
into the classification of any item, are: 
the “common”’ (i.e., form) subdivision; 
subdivision by the elements of geography, 
language, or chronological order; and the 
so-called “‘bias device,” expressing the 
point of view of the author of the work 
classified. 

Hartwig.—One general classification 
should be mentioned here, which, al- 
though not in use in American libraries, 
has had considerable influence upon the 
thought of classifiers and, despite its age 
and obsolescence, still commands the re- 
spect of the profession. Its class for law, 
with its systematic arrangement and em- 
phasis on the system of civil law, might 
well be suited for the foreign law collec- 
tions of an Anglo-American law library, 
with necessary modifications. It is the 
classification designed by Otto Hartwig 
for the library of Halle University.” It 
serves the purpose of both a classed cata- 
log and a shelf classification.‘® The nota- 
tion is limited to a combination of two 
letters, the letter K (for whatever reason 
internationally favored for this purpose) 
representing the class for law. The letter 
combination is followed by consecutive 
numbers; these, however, represent titles, 
not topics.’° A comparison. of the outline 
with those of classification schemes based 
on Anglo-American law will readily re- 
veal the difference in both legal thinking 


# Halle a.S. Universitat. Bibliothek, Schema des 
Realkatalogs der Kimniglichen Universitatsbibliothek 
su Halle a.S. (Drittes Beiheft zum Centralblatt fiir 
Bibliothekswesen (Leipzig: O. Harrassowitz, 1888]). 


4 Ibid., p. 11. 


s° For the purpose of later interpolation, the num- 
bering sequence is broken, and blank spaces are left 
in the book catalog. The letters and figures employed 
to indicate subdivisions in the classification scheme 
are not part of the notation but appear only as head- 
ings in the catalog. The shelf arrangement follows 
that of the classification scheme, except for segrega- 
tion of books by size within the same shelf section 
(ibid., pp. 10-11; Martel, op. cit., p. 414). 
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and methods of legal researcu between 
Continental European and Anglo-Ameri- 
can jurisprudence. A partial outline is 
given in Table 2. 


2. LAW LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION SCHEMES 


The classification schemes for law dis- 
cussed in the preceding pages represent 
parts of general classification schemes. 
The autonomy of jurisprudence as a 
separate branch of knowledge has been 
recognized by them to varying degrees: 
from a minimum in the scheme of the Li- 
brary of Congress, where law is closely 
integrated with other classes, to the 
classifications of Cutter and of Hartwig 
which are designed for, or easily adapt- 
able to, the requirements of an autono- 
mous law library. The following classifi- 
cations were developed expressly for law 
libraries or separate law departments of 
general libraries. The problem of inte- 
gration of legal materials with other ma- 
terials in the library therefore does not 
arise; and, with two exceptions, no at- 
tempt at such integration is made. Con- 
sequently, most of these schemes (in re- 
version of the principle underlying the 
LC classification) include provisions for 
nonlegal materials as well. They are, 
strictly speaking, classification schemes 
not for the literature of law but for law 
libraries. 

Law Library of Congress.—The shelf- 
arrangement scheme of the Law Library 
of Congress which, in the absence of the 
schedule K, serves to organize this de- 
partment’s collections, is not officially 
recognized as a Classification by the Li- 
brary of Congress. However, since it is 
typical of the customary arrangement of 
books in a law library and because some 
libraries have adopted this arrangement 
(with certain modifications and with the 
addition of a system of notation) for the 


5* The scheme of M. Butterfield (see below, pp. 
99 f.) and that of E. V. Benyon (below, pp. 100 ff.). 
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TABLE 2 
HARTWIG LAW CLASSIFICATION 


Ka Law and jurisprudence in general 
I. Bibliography and history of jurisprudence in general 
II. Collections. Methodology. The profession of law 
III. Encyclopedias 
IV. Periodicals. Collected monographs and essays 
V. Decisions and cases 
VI. Philosophy of law (Natural law). See Philosophy 
VII. Comparative law. History of law in general 
VIII. Law and civilization 
IX. Curiosa. Humor 
Kb History of Roman law 
Ke Theory of Roman law 
Kd-Ke Monographs on special topics of Roman law, except succession, alphabetical by topics 
listed (Kd: A-K; Ke: L-Z) 


Kf Monographs on the Roman law of succession, alphabetical by topics listed 
Kg-Kh History of German law 
Ki German civil law 


I. Bibliography 
II. Controversy 
III. Proverbs 
IV. General and miscellaneous monographs 
V. Periodicals 
VI. Systematic treatises on German civil law 
1. Civil law as a whole 
2. Individual sources of general significance 
3. Individual branches of the civil law [each treated as a whole] 
A) General part 
B) Law of things 
C) Law of obligations [Contracts and torts] 
D) Family law 
E) Succession 
F) Law of classes and occupations (‘‘Standerecht’’) 
4. Special topics 
a) From 3(A)-(E), supra, alphabetical by topics listed 
b) From 3(F), supra, alphabetical by topics listed 
Kk Commercial law. Bills of exchange. [Commercial] maritime law 
I. Commercial law 
1. Sources 
2. History and older literature 
3. Systematic treatises 
4. Decisions and cases 
5. Periodicals 
II. Bills of exchange (subdivided like I) 
III. Maritime law (subdivided like 1) 
IV. Special topics, alphabetical by topics listed 
Kl Feudal law 
Km Law of German states and territories 
I. Prussia 
1. Civil law 
2. Provincial law 
II. Other German states (alphabetical) 








Kn 
Ko 


Kq 
Kr 


ele 
jur 
an 
fig 
tio 
na 
of 

co 
us 


wi 
Lil 
op 





dics 
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TABLE 2—Continued 


Kn The German civil code 
Ko Civil procedure 

I. Sources 

II. History 


III. Modern German law 


Appendix: Non-contentious jurisdiction and judicial statistics 


Kp Criminal law 
I. Criminoiogy in general 
II. Sources and history 
III. Theory and system 
1. Theory in general 
2. Treatises 


3. Monographs on special parts (with subsections in systematic arrangement) 


Kq Criminal procedure 
Kr Ecclesiastical law 
I. Bibliography and history 
II. Periodicals 


III. Collected works, several authors 


IV. Collected works, individual authors 


V. Sources and commentaries 
1. Pre-Gratian 
2. Corpus juris canonici 
3. Other collections of sources 


VIL. Theory of ecclesiastical law as a whole 
VII. Monographs on special topics of Roman Catholic and Protestant ecclesiastical law 
(subsections in systematic arrangement; ecclesiastical marriage law included) 


Ks Constitutional law 
Kt International law 
Ku Foreign law (alphabetical by country, with systematic subject subdivisions) 


classification of their own collections,” 
its outline should be given here. It is not 
a subject classification but an arrange- 
ment by form of publication, the first 
element of division being the area of 
jurisdiction. The notation is rudimentary 
and consists of the name of the country, a 
figure representing the type of publica- 
tion, and the first three letters of the 
name of the issuing body, or in the case 
of treatises, the authors? Under each 
country, the following subdivisions are 
used : 


%E.g., the Tentative Law Classification Scheme 
with Annotations of the U.S. Department of Justice 
Library (Washington, D.C., 1940); cf. also Orman, 
op. cit., p. 216. 


53 For a detailed account cf. Lew Library Jour- 
nal, XXII (1929), 123-26. 


1. Session laws, annual laws (chronological) 
2. Compilations, revisions, collections of general 
laws (chronological) 
3. Codes (chronological) 
1. Civil 
. Civil procedure 
. Criminal 
. Criminal procedure 
. Commercial 
. Political 
4. Official editions of laws on special subjects, 
arranged alphabetically by subject 
5. Court reports 
6. Digests, indexes, notes to court reports, court 
rules (either alphabetical or chronological) 
. Treatises (alphabetical by author) 
. Miscellaneous, e.g., departmental decisions 
and reports, decisions of quasi-judicial agen- 
cies 


Aun + Ww wv 


oon 


The same arrangement applies to the 
states of the United States, the German 
Lénder, the Swiss cantons, etc. 
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In addition to the groups arranged by 
country, there are special classes of ma- 
terial, shelved separately, with alpha- 
betical or chronological arrangement, 
e.g., attorney-general’s opinions and re- 
ports, bar association proceedings, col- 
lected cases, crime commission reports, 
dictionaries, directories, encyclopedias, 
periodicals, trials, ete. Trials are ar- 
ranged by compiler, if they are collected; 
individual trials are arranged by defend- 
ant. The following groups of legal sys- 
tems are shelved separately: ancient 
law, canon law, general law (i.e., com- 
parative law, history of law, jurispru- 
dence, philosophy of law), medieval law, 
Mohammedan law, and Roman law. 
Constitutional law, international law, 
and the law of municipal corporations 
and local government are classed with 
political science. A separate, likewise 
unofficial, subject classification is applied 
to the collections of Slavic law and legal 
publications in Slavic languages. 

Other schemes.—The absence of a law 
schedule in the LC classification, as well 
as the inadequacy of the law sections in 
other classifications in general use, have 
by necessity led some of the large law li- 
braries to develop law classification 
schemes of their own. Some of these 
schemes have not been published and 
have found no application beyond the 
walls of the library for which they were 
designed ;* others have been adapted to 
the collections of libraries of similar 
character. Among the latter should be 
mentioned the classification scheme of 
the University of Rochester Law Li- 
brary, by Margaret Butterfield. 

Among the more recent classification 
schemes published or in process of publi- 
cation, those of Hicks, Dabagh, and 
Schiller deserve special discussion, as 

54 E.g., the classification designed by J. J. Marke 
for the library of the Law School of New York Uni- 
versity (cf. Law Library Journal, XLI [1948], 280). 
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well as the schemes by Cuming and Ben- 
yon, which are designed to fill the gap 
left by the missing K schedule in the LC 
classification. 

Hicks.—The classification of the Yale 
Law Library® is divided into sixteen 
subject and form groups, among them 
ancient law, international law, canon 
law, Roman law, bibliography, trials, 
general law, and history. The rest of the 
collection is logically divided into various 
groups which can conveniently be repre- 
sented in Table 3. 

Peculiarly, this classification has not 
been realized in the notation which goy- 
erns the arrangement of the collections; 
rather, the classification is divided into 
“ta series of separate schedules for groups 
of books which, for whatever reason, we 


to justify his departure from having no- 
tation express classification with the 
argument that the larger a library grows, 
the less effective is the subiect classifica- 
tion for the reader’s shelf use; that the 
amount of material on the same subject, 
which for good reasons is classed else- 
where, is largely increased; and that, 
therefore, close subject classification is 
hardly worth its cost; more emphasis 
should be laid on the quality of the alpha- 
betical subject catalog as the reader's 
primary guide to the subject content of 
the collections, instead of on subject 
classification.57 Thus the arrangement 
of the schedules is alphabetical, largely 

58 Frederick C. Hicks, Yale Law Library Classif- 
cation with Directions for Its Use, Notes on Cata- 
loguing Practice and Indexes by Katherine Warren 
(“Yale Law Library Publications,” No. 8 [New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1939]). See also the 
author’s articles: ‘Cataloguing and Classification in 
a Modern Law School Library,” Law Library Jour- 
nal, XXV (1932), 41-55, and “‘Professional Aspects 
of Law Librarianship,” College and Research Li- 
braries, I (1940), 221-28. 

56 College and Research Libraries, I, 226. 

87 Ibid., p. 227; Yale Law Library Classification, 
p. vii. 
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by the names of the form groups into 
which the scheme is divided and of spe- 
cial collections. The notation is a mixed 
one, i.e., consisting of both letters and 
figures, the latter part consisting of the 
initial letters of the particular form head- 
ing applied to the section of the classifi- 
cation (e.g., FLG for Foreign law—Gen- 
eral). It is difficult to follow Hicks’s 
reasoning for the breaking-up of a logical 
arrangement into arbitrary groups, since, 
as is demonstrated by the existence of 


phasizes the individuality of that library, 
it is natural that it has not found wide 
application beyond its own walls. 
Dabagh.—The Dabagh classification® 
aims to provide a scheme which can 
serve as a standard classification for col- 
lections of lawbooks in the United States. 
Chiefly designed for American law, it in- 
cludes nonlegal materials which are com- 
monly collected by law libraries as well. 
The primary division is that into com- 
mon, or Anglo-American, law and into 


TABLE 3 
YALE LAW LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION 


Law 
| 





| 
Anglo-American 
us | 


| 
Foreign 
l 








| 
British 
possessions 
| 


| 
U.S. and 
Great Britain 


| | 
Dominions Colonies 


Subdivided into twenty 
classes, e.g., attorney- 
general’s reports, diction- 
aries, periodicals, court 
reports, statutes, trea- 
tises 


systematic catalogs without correspond- 
ing shelf arrangement, classification need 
not determine location. Hicks’s argu- 
ment made elsewhere,®* that the way in 
which legal materials are published 
would not allow their arrangement on the 
shelves by subject groups, is not correct 
for foreign law or for many more recent 
Anglo-American publications. In fact, 
Hicks has since modified his original de- 
termined stand against subject classifica- 
tion of monographic material.’ Since the 
Yale classification was designed for the 
needs of one particular library and em- 


8 Law Library Journal, XXV, 50; cf. the criticism 
by Orman, op. cit., pp. 213-14. 
%® Materials and Methods of Legal Research, p. 344. 


[ 
Periodicals 


| | 
General Other publications, by 
treatises jurisdiction 
| 





| 
Others, 
by country 


| 
Latin-American, 
by country 





Each subdivided by form or broad sub- 
ject, one place (No. 26 in the notation) 
reserved as a collective place for special 
subjects 


other legal systems. These sections are 
further divided into (1) books of immedi- 
ate reference; (2) primary sources; (3) 
secondary sources; and (4) miscellany. 
Further subdivisions provide for regional 
and form divisions.* No arrangement by 
subject is provided for treatises and law 
texts in the published edition; however, 
according to information received from 
the author, an expansion of the scheme, 
which provides for a subject division of 
the treatise section, has been recently de- 
veloped and is in use at the University of 

6° Thomas S. Dabagh, The Mnemonic Classifica- 
tion for Law Libraries (Berkeley, Calif.: University 
of California Press, 1936). 

6: For a more detailed account see Orman, op. cit., 
pp. 212-13. 
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California Law Library in Berkeley. The 
notation follows the initial letters of the 
principal classes and subordinate groups; 
but, since their connotation is not easily 
recognized without previous knowledge 
of the full captions which they represent, 
their mnemonic value will hardly live up 
to the author’s claims. 

Schiller—The most scholarly classi- 
fication scheme for law designed for an 
American research library, and the only 
one thus far that has attempted to ar- 
range legal literature by accepted prin- 
ciples of classification of the subject mat- 
ter itself, is that developed by A. Arthur 
Schiller for the Columbia University Law 
Library,” a classification scheme de- 
signed by a member of a law faculty as a 
user of the library, rather than by a li- 
brarian. 

At present this classification has been 
developed for foreign law only; however, 
its adaptation at least to the treatise 
section of the Anglo-American law col- 
lection is under consideration.®? Success 
in this direction will mean a great step 
toward systematic subject classification 
of Anglo-American law. 

The arrangement is based on the thesis 
that each legal system must be ap- 
proached on the terms of its own con- 
cepts. Thus the Schiller classification, 
while rather leaning toward the opposite 
extreme,** avoids the tendency of most 

62 The Reclassification and Supplemental Catalog- 
ing of Books in the Columbia Law Library: A Survey 
(New York: Columbia University Law Library, 
1938). An account of the scheme is given in a paper 
delivered by Professor Schiller at the forty-first an- 
nual conference of the American Association of Law 
Libraries, Law Library Journal, XLI (1948), 265-76. 
Cf. the article by the same author, “‘A Catalog of 
Roman Law and Reclassification in the Columbia 
Law Library,” Law Library Journal, XXVI (1933), 
I-10, 

63 For the history of this classification and the 
reasons for its limitation to foreign law see Price, 
op. cit. 

64 Law Library Journal, XLI, 275-76. 


other classification schemes to force for. 
eign legal concepts into an Anglo-Ameri- 
can mold. 

Two principal elements form the basis 
of the Schiller classification : the legal sys- 
tem and the subject matter. 


The legal systems are represented jn 
the following four groups, indicated in 
the notation by letter symbols: 


1. General law 
2. Anglo-American law 
3. Foreign law 
a) Primitive law (subdivided into nine eth- 
nological areas) 
Ancient law (Chinese—Cuneiform— 
Egyptian— Greek —Hellenistic— Roman, 
until about 1000 A.p.—Sassanian) 
Medieval and early modern law (later Ro- 
man law, Germanic law, and the law of 
the rising national states until about 
1800) 
d) Theocratic legal systems (Canon 
—Jewish—-Mohammedan) 
e) Modern law (including colonies which are 
grouped with the colonial power) 
4. International (i.e., public international) law 


b 


~~ 


a 
~— 


Hindu 


The class for international law is not in 
use at the Columbia Law Library, the 
class JX of the LC classification having 
been adopted in its place. 


Under each legal system, 1,000 num- 
bers are provided for the subject matter; 
they can be expanded by the addition of 
decimal figures. While the details of the 
subject subdivision are adapted to the 
individual legal system, there are ten 
major divisions within each such system, 
viz.: 


000-099 
100-199 


200-299 
300-399 
400-499 
500-599 


General; methodology of law 
Sources; legal history 
Jurisprudence; nonlegal material 
Private law; law of persons 
Law of property; succession 
Obligation 

Commercial law 

Civil procedure 

Criminal law and procedure 
Public law 


790-799 
800-899 




















The necessity of adjusting the numeri- 
cal classification to the subject matter of 
each legal system, although indicated by 
corresponding numbers when feasible, 
precludes the use of tables of subject sub- 
divisions. A table is provided for period, 
form, and local subdivisions; these are 
indicated by decimal figures. 

Basset.—A modified form of the Schil- 
ler classification is found in the Outline 
of Topic Headings for Books on American 
and English Law, in Classified Form, 
which is included in the cataloging man- 
ual by Elsie Basset.*s It is a scheme de- 
signed ‘‘mostly for the purpose of finding 
topics from the index, but which may be 
used as a Classification if desired.” 

While the preceding classification 
schemes grew out of the needs of autono- 
mous law libraries, the three schemes dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs are in- 
tended to fill the gap left by the uncom- 
pleted K schedule in the LC classifica- 
tion. However, only two of them (those 
by Butterfield and by Benyon) are de- 
signed to be integrated with the provi- 
sions for legal topics in other parts of the 
LC classification; the scheme discussed 
first (by Agnes Cuming), although its no- 
tation is based on the notation system of 
the Library of Congress and is to be used 
with that classification, takes no ac- 
count of the rest of the LC scheme as it 
affects law materials. 

Cuming.—The K classification by Ag- 
nes Cuming*®’ was developed for the col- 
lections of the Law Library of the Uni- 
versity of Wales, at Aberystwyth. Point- 
ing out the fundamental differences in 
the approach to legal subject matter from 
the point of view of classification, she 

65 A Cataloging Manual for Law Libraries (New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1942), pp. 174-219. 

6 Tbid., p. 171. 
57 Op. cil., pp. 264-68. 
% Tbid., p. 264. 
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decides that “whatever the abstract 
rights and wrongs of the matter, the sec- 
ond alternative [i.e., to treat law as it- 
self a subject] is that forced on ail college 
libraries which possess a law depart- 
ment.’® The classification is divided 
into the following main divisions: 


K Law, General 

KA Ancient law (with further subdivi- 
sions) 

KB English law—General 

KC English law—Public (Constitutional 


law, Municipal law, Martial law, 
Criminal law and procedure) 


KD English law—Private (Common law, 
Equity, Procedure) 

KE English law—Ecclesiastical 

KG Scots law 


KJ-KN Other European law 
KP-KT Law of other continents 


KAro1-go is allotted to Roman law, 
KDro1-499 to English common law, 
subdivided by subject. Subdivisions for 
history, general works, and special topics 
are provided under each subject. 

Butterfeld—A aw _ classification 
scheme, with a notation system for li- 
braries using the LC classification for the 
rest of their collections, which has found 
application in various libraries with small 
collections of legal literature is the classi- 
fication by Margaret Butterfield.”° It 
was prepared, according to the Introduc- 
tion, ‘with the intention of providing a 
satisfactory arrangement for a relatively 
small collection of law material in a uni- 
versity library” without a law school 
and, therefore, as the author states, with- 
out an actively growing collection. Fol- 
lowing LC practice, material on the law 
of a particular subject is classed with 
other material on that subject. The out- 
line of the scheme follows: 


$9 Ibid. 


7° Law Classification Schedule, Prepared for Use in 
the University of Rochester Library (Rochester: Rush 
Rhees Library, 1935). 
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Comparative law. Generalities 

Early legal systems 

Anglo-American legal system (England 
and the U.S.) 

America except the U.S. 

Legal systems of Europe 

Legal systems of Asia 

Legal systems of Africa 


The general part (K) is subdivided into 
the following groups: Periodicals—Year- 
books—Bar associations and law soci- 
eties — Congresses — Collections — Dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias—Directories 
—Law as a science—Law in relation to 
special topics—Collective biography— 
History—Comprehensive works; juris- 
prudence in general—General special— 
Special topics (comparative studies)— 
Legal ethics—Law as a vocation—Study 
and teaching—Legal anecdotes and mis- 
cellany. This system of subdivision pre- 
vails through the classes KA-KF under 
both principal jurisdictions and local sub- 
divisions; however, periodicals and soci- 
ety publications for all modern law, 
which otherwise occupies the sections 
KB-KF, are classed in the general sec- 
tion (K1-21). Documents and source ma- 
terial are grouped at the beginning of 
each jurisdictional area. The section on 
special topics apparently is not subdivid- 
ed but arranged alphabetically by au- 
thors. 

Benyon.—The most recent contribu- 
tion to the classification of legal litera- 
ture is the K schedule for use with the 
LC classification in the Law Library of 
the University of Chicago, by Elizabeth 
V. Benyon.” Originally designed for a 
law library with a collection of slightly 
less than 125,000 volumes, it represents 
an important contribution to the devel- 


™ Classification. Class K: Law (Washington: Li- 
brary of Congress, 1948). For an outline of the 
scheme see the author’s ‘“‘Class K (Law) at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago,” Law Library Journal, XL 
(1947), 9-21. 


opment of law classification; for this rea- 
son and because its publication by the 
Library of Congress raises the hope that 
it may serve as a point of departure for 
the construction of the K schedule in the 
LC classification, it calls for a somewhat 
detailed discussion. The scheme, in the 
words of its author, is “an attempt to 
supplement the LC scheme for a collec- 
tion of law materials which form a part 
of a general collection, and not for an 
autonomous law library.”” Taking cog- 
nizance of the fact that the practice of 
the Library of Congress of classifying the 
legal aspects of a subject with the sub- 
ject has fostered the practice among 
other libraries of forcing into various 
subject classes legal materials which were 
better classed with law and that thus the 
person engaged in legal research finds his 
materials scattered,”? the author de- 
scribes her aim as that of finding a middle 
road between the two systems of classi- 
fying legal materials, in order to provide 
equally well for the legal scholar, for the 
historian, for the political scientist, and 
for any other subject specialist whose 
principal interest is to locate legal mate- 
rials related to his field and at the same 
time that of holding duplicate classifica- 
tion to a minimum.” 

The basic element of this classification 
is the division of the collections into what 
the author calls “primary” and “second- 
ary” materials.”* The term “primary ma- 
terials” is applied in a very broad sense 
to include not only statutes and decisions 
but also digests and annotations, citation 
books and indexes. This arrangement is 
based on the contention that it serves the 
purpose of legal research and on the as- 


7” Law Library Journal, XL, 9. 
73 Ibid., p. 10. 

14 Ibid. 

78 Classification: Class K, p. [1]. 
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sumption that there is a corresponding 
distinction between primary and second- 
ary law materials in different legal sys- 
tems. The section containing the so- 
called “primary materials” (K) is sub- 
divided into three major groups: a gen- 
eral part including both Anglo-American 
and foreign material, an Anglo-Ameri- 
can, and a foreign law section. The An- 
glo-American section is further subdivid- 
ed into United States and Great Britain 
including possessions, and the foreign 
section into nine geographic areas, each 
of which includes, as additional subdivi- 
sions, political jurisdictions. A general 
table of subdivisions allows for a detailed 
breakdown of the material under each 
jurisdiction by type of publication, e.g., 
constitutions, charters, statutes, court 
reports, etc. No provision is made in this 
general part for the classification of pri- 
mary material relating to those legal 
systems which are not confined to juris- 
dictional areas; thus all the materials on 
Jewish law, Mohammedan law, or other 
systems which are independent of na- 
tional boundaries, are classified together 
with “secondary” materials relating to 
these systems. 

Serial publications other than those 
considered primary materials, encyclo- 
pedias, and monographs constitute “‘sec- 
ondary materials” and are classed in the 
seven sections KA-KG. The aim of 
reconciling in one classification scheme 
the divergent interests of heterogeneous 
groups of subject specialists and of inte- 
grating the schedule with the existing LC 
classification has led Miss Benyon to pro- 
vide three possibilities for arranging 
monographic treatises, the largest group 
within that category. The first is by 
author, in one alphabet; excluded from 
it, without apparent reason, are com- 
pilations of casebooks or formbooks, 
bibliographies, collections of trials and 


Io! 


of legal anecdotes, as well as treatises on 
study and teaching, the legal profession 
(including works on trial practice and 
brief-making), and law publishing. The 
second is a subject arrangement of legal 
topics which is identical with the one 
following but with the exception of 
those topics which, according to the LC 
classification, can be classed in A—J and 
L-Z. If this alternative is followed, “pri- 
mary” law materials relating to special 
topics in one of the latter classes are put 
with these topics rather than with the 
other primary materials in K—an excep- 
tion to the basic concept of this classifica- 
tion. The third is a semisystematic ar- 
rangement of legal topics in broad sub- 
ject groups, with special topics arranged 
alphabetically within these groups. 
Where the arrangement is systematic, it 
follows legal concepts; thus the headings 
“Government regulation of economic ac- 
tivity” and “Other governmental or ad- 
ministrative regulation’’ comprise most 
of the topics which by the second ar- 
rangement are scattered through the LC 
classification. 

The outline of the scheme is presented 
in Table 4. 

Subdivision in the general part (KA) 
follows the customary pattern, with form 
subdivisions preceding those by subject. 
The most important of the latter, his- 
tory of law, is subdivided into primitive 
law, ancient law (Near Eastern, Roman, 
and Far Eastern), medieval law (Euro- 
pean, Near Eastern, Far Eastern, and 
feudal), and modern law. Systems of law 
which are not confined to a national ter- 
ritory, such as non-Christian theocratic 
laws, are regarded not as positive law but 
rather as subordinate topics in the sec- 
tion devoted to the history of law.” Curi- 
ously, canon law, one of the determining 
factors in the development of modern 

16 Thid. 
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jurisprudence, without which the present 
pattern of Western law would be un- 
thinkable and which forms an integral 
part of modern secular legislation in a 
number of countries, is omitted in this 
classification, being relegated without al- 
ternative to the inadequate classification 
in BX1935-43 (“History of the Catholic 
church’’). 
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a comparatively small literary output, 
subject classification exclusively by the 
device of topical tables would be even 
more restrictive for the incomparably 
more diversified concepts and ramifica- 
tions of private law and of governmental 
regulation, both of which are manifesta- 
tions of heterogeneous cultures and of 
economic and social conditions. 


TABLE 4 


BENYON CLASSIFICATION OF LAW 


Statutes, court reports. Administrative decisions, etc. Anno- 
tations. Citation books. Digests. Indexes 


I-10 
21-30 
31-32 
33-1525 

2001-3498 
3500-3510 
3511-9311 


Native tribes 
United States 


Anglo-American and foreign 
Anglo-American (general) 


Great Britain, dominions and possessions 
Foreign (comparative) 
By continent and country. (Possessions are treated as local 


subdivisions under the mother-country.) 
Jurisprudence. Legal history. Legal institutions, etc. Col- 
lected works. Treatises, etc. 


General. Comparative 


Anglo-American (without geographical subdivision) 
Foreign: America (by country) 

Foreign: Europe (by country) 

Foreign: Asia (by country) 

Foreign: Africa (by country) 

Foreign: Australia and Pacific Islands 


The subdivision of Anglo-American 
law (KB) follows essentially that of the 
general part (KA), with a section, “‘Gen- 
eral and special works” taking the place 
of “‘History of law.” While detailed sub- 
ject subdivisions are indicated for Anglo- 
American law, subdivisions for other 
areas are restricted to uniform topics as 
provided in a fifty-number and a twenty- 
number table of subdivisions, following a 
device largely applied in the LC classifi- 
cation of constitutional law. Considering 
that the hundred-number table in the 
LC classification has become inadequate 
for certain topics, although from its in- 
ception it has been limited to areas with 


Von Rath.—Although it was not de- 
signed as a library classification scheme, 
mention should be made of the outline 
by the late Erich von Rath for the ar- 
rangement of the union catalog of thirty 
Berlin libraries;’” * it represents a re- 


77 Internationale Vereinigung fiir vergleichende 
Rechtswissenschaft und Volkswirtschaftslehre zu 
Berlin, Internationales und auslindisches Recht: 
Gesamtkatalog der Bestinde von 30 Berliner Bibliothe- 
ken (Berlin: F. Vahlen, 1914). 


78 For other examples of classed law library cata- 
logs, most of them limited to one national legal sys- 
tem, see those listed in Richardson, Classification: 
Theoretical and Practical, pp. 170-71. A rather re- 
cently published catalog is: Rosario, Argentine Re- 
public (Santa Fé), Universidad Nacional del Litoral, 
Facultad de Ciencias Jurfdicas y Sociales, Biblio- 




















markable contribution to the classifica- 
tion of law materials. 

As a work exclusively devoted to for- 
eign (i.e., non-German) law, it presents 
an excellent means of comparison with 
attempts at classification of foreign law 
in general. For use as shelf classification, 
the Von Rath scheme lacks little but a 
system of notation (see Table 5). 


A. General works 
I. Bibliographies. Catalogs 


II. Collections, encyclopedias. Dictionaries 


III. Law and jurisprudence in general 
IV. Philosophy of law and natural law 


SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION OF LAW 





TABLE 5 
VON RATH CLASSIFICATION OF LAW 
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conclusions drawn from the study of 
them. 

1. For purposes of classification, the 
local aspects of a subject are generally 
considered subordinate to the subject it- 
self and are therefore expressed as sub- 
divisions of the subject. Legal research, 
however, concerns itself, with the excep- 
tion of comparative studies, mainly with 





V. Collected works by several authors on several parts of law 
VI. Collected works and miscellaneous works by individual authors 


VII. Periodicals with miscellaneous content 
B. Comparative and ethnological jurisprudence 
I. Ethnological 
II. Comparative 
C. International law 
I. General works 
II. Sources (collections, by country) 
III. Comprehensive treatises 


IV. Monographs, and individual sources (with minute subdivisions) 


D. International private law (conflict of laws) 
E. Law of individual countries 


I. Ancient, exclusive of Rome (Egypt, Greece, Indo-German, Hindu, Hellenistic) 
II. Semitic law (Babylonian, Jewish, Syrian, Mohammedan) 


III. Europe 


(I-XXIV, individual countries; under each, minute topical subdivisions in systematic 
arrangement, according to the volume of material represented) 

IV. Non-European countries (by continent, country, and federated states. Colonies with 
mother-country. Dominions with Great Britain. Cross-references under geographical 


area) 


Specific topics are listed in the ver- 
nacular. The law on special subjects is 
classed with administrative law. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Certain observations may be made on 
the various classifications and certain 





teca, Catdlogo metédico de la biblioteca (Santa Fé, 
1937). None of the classifications employed for the 
arrangement of items in these catalogs appears to 
serve as shelf classification. 










the law in a given area, whether on one 
specific subject or in general. This fact 
has been recognized and implemented in 
most classification schemes, both general 
and those which were designed for law li- 
braries as such, and consequently the re- 
lation between jurisdictional area and 
subject matter is the reverse of that in 
other fields of knowledge. 

2. While the more popular of the gen- 
eral classification schemes group the law 
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of special subjects with other materials 
on the same subject, other general 
schemes, as well as the special law classi- 
fication schemes, consider law as an au- 
tonomous branch of knowledge and as- 
sign the law of certain activities or rela- 
tions to that branch of law that deals 
with them. 

3. The traditional arrangement of 
monographic material in law libraries in 
alphabetical order by author is still pre- 
dominant but is gradually receding from 
this position in favor of arrangement by 
subject. Where a subject arrangement is 
favored, the alphabetical sequence of 
subjects is prevailing over a logical, or 
systematic, order. However, the neces- 
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sity for a systematic classification of law 
has been recognized, and recently de- 
veloped classification schemes have 
adopted a systematic, in preference to an 
alphabetical, arrangement. 

4. The continued efforts of law librari- 
ans to prepare for their own libraries law 
classification schemes to take the place of 
the K schedule in the LC classification 
indicate the need for the completion of 
that schedule. Class K, like the rest of 
the LC classification, cannot fail to mark 
its influence upon American libraries and 
thus to contribute toward greater uni- 
formity and efficiency in the administra- 
tion of library collections throughout the 
country. 





NOTABLE MATERIALS ADDED TO NORTH 
AMERICAN LIBRARIES, 1943-47 


CARL W. 


S THE fifth in the series of surveys 
sponsored by the American Li- 
brary Association Board on Re- 

sources of American Libraries,’ this 
report differs substantially from its pred- 
ecessors in that it covers a five-year peri- 
od instead of the usual year or year and 
a half. Furthermore, for more than half 
this time the libraries of the United 
States were operating under a war econ- 
omy and for the remainder were strug- 
gling with postwar problems of reconver- 
sion. It would not be surprising, then, to 
find significant differences, in both quan- 
tity and kind of materials added. The 
closing of the European book market, for 
instance, led in some cases to increased 
emphasis on Latin-American buying; in 
other cases, to virtual cessation of pur- 
chases of the character falling within the 
scope of this report. 

In gathering the material for this re- 
port, reliance has been placed primarily 
upon information supplied by the con- 
tributing libraries. Over one hundred li- 
braries, including all the institutions in 
the Association of Research Libraries, 
were asked to contribute information. 
Only a portion of the material submitted 
has been used, but the complete reports 
have been forwarded to the Library of 
Congress Union Catalog. 

The question as to what constitutes 
“notable material” remains unsolved, as 
what may be, or may appear to be, no- 

* See articles by R. B. Downs, Library Quarterly, 
X (1940), 157-91; XI (1941), 257-301; and XII 
(1942), 175-220; and by John Van Male, Library 
Quarterly, XTV (1944), 132-58. 
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table to one library may be ordinary to 
another. The author was faced with an 
embarrassment of riches because of the 
long period covered, and some elimina- 
tions in reporting were necessary. In all 
probability the larger research libraries 
have suffered most in the pruning. How- 
ever, these libraries tend to publicize 
their current acquisitions through their 
own media.’ By and large, emphasis has 
been placed on recording special collec- 
tions, blocks of material, and serial ac- 
quisitions. 
GENERAL WORKS 


Manuscripts, incunabula, and early 
printed books.—The most valuable single 
acquisition ever purchased by the Prince- 
ton University Library occurred during 
the period under review: the library of 
the late Grenville Kane. In addition to 
Americana (see below) it embraced more 
than 50 illuminated and _ historiated 
manuscripts from the eleventh to the 
sixteenth century, many of them hitherto 
unrepresented in the United States. The 
latter include an unpublished French 
manuscript of Justinian’s Jmstitutes, with 
4 miniature portraits of the Emperor, a 
fourteenth-century manuscript of Vener- 
able Bede’s Historia ecclesiastica, and 
several sixteenth-century manuscripts on 
astronomy, navigation, and geography. 
The collection also contained 1 10incunab- 

* E.g., Harvard Library Bulletin, Library Chroni- 
cle (Princeton), University of Rochester Library Bul- 
letin, Indiana Quarterly for Bookmen, and others. 
The annual reports of many libraries also contain 


excellent and detailed descriptions of the more 
notable accessions. 
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ula, including books by Caxton, Wyn- 
ken de Worde, Jensen, and other famous 
printers, and increased Princeton’s hold- 
ings of books printed before 1500 by 
about 50 per cent. 

In 1944 the Gonzalez Lodge Classics 
Library was presented in part to Colum- 
bia University and in part to Frank!in 
and Marshall College. Columbia re- 
ceived more than 1,500 volumes, includ- 
ing the special Plautus collection and 
that part of the library containing the 
early printed books, among which are 
about 100 incunabula, five not listed in 
Stillwell: Justinian’s Digest (Venice, ca. 
1478-80), Boethius De consolatione phi- 
losophiae (Nuremberg, 1476), Cicero 


Epistolae (Milan, 1493), Terence Comoe- 
diae (Brescia, 1485), and Valerius Maxi- 
mus Facta et dicta memorabilia (Milan, 
1480). In addition, there are many ex- 
amples of the work of such famous early 
presses as Aldus, Estienne, Plantin, Bas- 


kerville, and Elzevir. 

Harvard received as a gift from Mrs. 
Widener Dixon and Mrs. George D. 
Widener what is perhaps the most im- 
portant single item ever added to its col- 
lection: a copy of the Gutenberg Bible. 
Other incunabula acquired include sev- 
eral not recorded in Stillwell or otherwise 
particularly noteworthy, such as the 
Matthias of Cracow, Dialogus rationis, 
printed at Mainz in 1460, perhaps by 
Gutenberg; the first edition of Pliny 
(Milan, ca. 1482); and the Windelin of 
Spire Livy of 1470. Harvard also reports 
the addition of 19 illuminated manu- 
scripts.’ 

Yale added 395 titles to its holdings of 
incunabula, bringing its total in this field 
to 1,179. Several particularly notable 


3 Descriptions of Harvard’s acquisitions of note 
in all fields may be found in the Houghton Library 
Report of Accessions for the Year, 1943~44—1946-47 
(Cambridge, 1944-47). 
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items are among the new additions, 4 
number of manuscripts were acquired, 
including a unique manuscript of the dis. 
covery of America by Perez de Oliva; a 
fourteenth-century copy of the first 
Wyclifite version of the Bible; and a 
Greek manuscript dating from the tenth 
or the eleventh century. An interesting 
group of 19 manuscripts from the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies deals with sports. 

Illinois rates high in the number of in- 
cunabula added, with 188, bringing its 
total to 381. Among the newcomers were 
4 items by Thomas Aquinas; a 1482 
Latin Bible; a five-volume set of Aris- 
totle’s Opera in Greek; Saint Bonaven- 
tura’s Sermones de tempore (1484), and 
Jacobus Publicius, Oratoriae artes epito- 
mata (1482). The University of Roches- 
ter added 6 rare titles, 2 of which are 
hitherto unreported as held in the United 
States: Mathaeus Rufus Epistola de C. 
Plinii Secundis Patria (1496) and Fran- 
cesco Negri, Epistole sive opusculum 
scribendi epistolas (1493).4 Northwestern 
acquired 2 small collections; the first, 
presented by William B. Greenlee of 
Chicago, consists of 7 items; the second, 
from the Royal Library in Copenhagen, 
contains 14 titles, none of which are list- 
ed in Pierce Butler’s Check List of Fif- 
teenth Century Books, and two, Cicero 
and Plinius II Epistolae selectae (1500) 
and Henricus de Gorichem’s Conclu- 
siones (ca. 1488), are not in Stillwell. 

Cornell acquired the Otia imperialia, a 
French manuscript from about 1300 
written by Gervasius of Tilbury. There 
is no other copy recorded in the United 
States. 

Additions to the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary’s manuscript collection, though 


4 A full description of these and other incunabula 
purchased is found in the University of Rochester 
Library Bulletin, III (winter, 1948), 35-37. 
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not numerous, are unusual. A catechism 
in the picture script of the Otomi Indians 
adds one item to the all too few speci- 
mens of early Mexican writing, and 3 
medieval manuscripts—all, so far as 
known, unpublished—enrich that group. 
The Cleveland Public Library added 6 
incunabula, ranging from 1482 to 1495, 
the most important of which was a Latin 
Bible printed by Johann Amerbach at 
Basel in 1482 (Hain 3086). The Boston 
Public Library added several manu- 
scripts and a number of incunabula 
worthy of note.$ 

Scripps College added a copy of Pater 
Stephan’s Schatrbehalter, printed by An- 
ton Koberger in Nuremberg in 1491; Vol- 
umes IIT and IV of Vincent of Beauvais’s 
Speculum historiale, in one large folio 
volume printed by Mentelin in Strass- 
burg in 1473; and a manuscript Book of 
Hours, Horae Beatae Mariae Virginis ad 
usum Romanum, written in Latin and 
Dutch in the early fifteenth century. 

Dartmouth reports the addition of 16 
incunabula and 2 manuscript Horae 
beatae, one with an unusual association 
interest: the Officium Beatae Mariae Vir- 
ginis (ca. 1610) prepared for Maria Mad- 
delena, wife of Cosimo II de Medici. 

The University of Oregon received a 
Nuremberg Chronicle (1493) by gift. 
California (Berkeley) received a Book of 
Hours printed by Philippe Pigouchet 
(1498), the Latin Kalendarium issued 
by Ratdolt (1476), and Augustine’s De 
civilate Dei, printed by Nicolaus Jenson 
(1475), the only illustrated book pro- 
duced by the Aldine Press, Venice, as 
part of the John Henry Nash collection. 
About a dozen other incunabula were 
also added. 

Lessing J. Rosenwald presented his 
distinguished collection of illustrated 


5Boston Public Library, Statistical Repori, 
1943-47. 
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books to the Library of Congress. Among 
them were more than 200 carefully se- 
lected fifteenth-century items. This ini- 
tial group and later additions are the 
subject of descriptions in the Annual Re- 
port of the Librarian of Congress, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, and the 
Library of Congress, Quarterly Journal of 
Current Acquisitions (Vol. I, No. 3; Vol. 
II, No. 1; Vol. II, Nos. 3-4; Vol. III, 
Nos. 1, 3; Vol. IV, No. 3). Other incunab- 
ula of note are a Columbus letter 
(Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, No. 
7177) and the 1477 edition of Parzival 
and Titurel of Wolfram von Eschenbach. 

A first edition of Aristotle’s Olionomia 
(Venice, 1471) was acquired by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

The New York Public Library added 
17 incunabula to its collections, including 
the only known copy of the world map 
to accompany the Deutsche Ptolemaeus 
(Nuremberg, 1493), Caxton’s Chronicles 
(Westminster, 1480), and Higden’s De- 
scription of Britain (Westminster, 1480). 
Other items are described in the Bulle- 
tin.© A Moscow (1631) Book of Hours 
adds to the Library’s collection of speci- 
mens of early Moscow printing. 

Printing and book history —The com- 
plete personal library, of about 7,000 vol- 
umes, of the late Douglas C. McMurtrie 
was purchased by Chicago, Northwest- 
ern, and Illinois, with approximately 
one-third going to each school. Mr. 
McMutrtrie’s interests are so well known 
that it is safe to assume that all three 
schools have thus strengthened their 
holdings in bibliographical history. Yale 
obtained a copy of the first book printed 
on wood-pulp paper, namely, the uvres 
du Marquis de Villette (1786). 

The name of Frederick W. Goudy is 
almost legendary to many practitioners 

See Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 
XLIX (1945), 511-53; LI (1947), 320-24. 
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and lovers of the art of typography. The 
Goudy collection, acquired by the Li- 
brary of Congress, contains many ex- 
amples of fine printing, Goudy’s working 
collections, correspondence, and other 
materials.’ 

Newberry added 185 titles to its col- 
lection of calligraphic books, making it, 
in all probability, the strongest in exist- 
ence. 

Colby is receiving by gift a complete 
file of the Cuala Press and the Dun 
Emer Press of Ireland, and its Kelmscott 
Press items have been increased by 9 
since the preceding report in this series. 
The Cincinnati Public Library added a 
complete set of the Limited Editions 
Club publications. Yale reports the ad- 
dition of a number of Aldine, Kelmscott, 
Ashendene, and Doves Press items, as 
well as nearly complete collections of the 
publications of the Grolier Club, the 
Book Club of California, and the Caxton 
Club; a group of 30 volumes, published 
by John Henry Nash; another of 60 by 
Bruce Rogers; and 480 publications of 
the Mosher Press. Dartmouth added 38 
Kelmscott Press items. 

Brown received a collection of some 
5,000 bookpiates; and the New York 
Public Library added more than 3,000 
European, British, and American book- 
plates, many by famous artists, to an 
already large collection. 

The University of California (Berke- 
ley) acquired the typographic library of 
John Henry Nash. Of the 2,400 items in 
the collection, 258 are incunabula. Addi- 
tions to the Albert M. Bender collection 
of modern fine printing included many 
Grabhorn titles and a Lectern Bible de- 
signed by Bruce Rogers. Other accessions 
in this general field worthy of notice are 


7 For further description see Library of Congress 
Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions, I, No. 3 
(1944), 63-65. 
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Holtrop’s Monuments typographiques dy 
Pays-Bas; Sander’s Le Livre d figures 
italien depuis 1467 jusqu’d 1530; the first 
30 volumes of the Verdffentlichungen, 
Reihe A, of the Gesellschaft fiir Typen- 
kunde des 15. Jahrhunderts—Wiegen- 
druckgesellschaft (1907-36); and Biblio- 
filia, Volumes I-XLVII (1899-1945), 
North Carolina added the 30 volumes of 
the Veréffentlichungen mentioned above, 
and 12 volumes of the Gutenberg Jahr- 
buch. Smith College reports the acquisi- 
tion of many works relating to printing, 
binding, and manuscripts and of a group 
of special press books—both early and 
modern. 

Bibliography.—The addition of stand- 
ard bibliographies was reported by a few 
libraries: Sabin’s Dictionary by Oregon 
State, Smith, and the University of 
Utah; British Museum, Catalogue of 
Printed Books (1811-1900) by Oregon 
State, North Carolina, Oberlin, and 
Temple; the Bibliothéque Nationale, Ca- 
talogue général des livres imprimés by 
Temple and the University of Utah; and 
the Deutscher Gesamtkatalog by Temple. 
The acquisition of a nearly complete set 
of the valuable Russian bibliography, 
Knizknaia sitopis (1908-1941), by the 
University of Washington deserves spe- 
cial mention. The University of North 
Carolina added the Church Catalogue of 
Books Relating to North and South Ameri- 
ca; Mazzatinti’s Inventori dei maniscritti 
delle Biblioteche d'Italia and the Catalogue 
des manuscrits (1919-36) of the Biblio- 
théque Royale de Belgique. Oberlin re- 
ports the addition of a score of standard 
Spanish bibliographies covering regional 
printing in Spain, Latin America, and the 
Philippines compiled by Konrad Haeb- 
ler, J. M. Sanchez, Nicolas Lean, J. T. 
Medinas, W. E. Petana, and H. R. 
Wagner. The University of Washington 
acquired J. T. Medinas’ Biblioteca his- 
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no-americano (1493-1810 and 1898- 
1907) and Francisco Vindel’s Manual 
gréfico-descriptivo del bibliofilo hispano- 
americana (1475-1850). 

A virtually complete collection of 
books and pamphlets of the French bibli- 
ographer Gabriel Peignot was added by 
California (Los Angeles). 

Serials.—Practically all the libraries 
reporting placed emphasis on the acqui- 
sition of new serial sets or the extension 
of those previously held. With the full 
realization that some of these are notable 
and that many are more important for 
research than are some of the individual 
rarities listed, the limitations of space 
preclude listing more than a few. 

Brown added complete or nearly 
complete files of a number of Scandinavi- 
an scientific periodicals; Cornell, a num- 
ber of foreign serials in the natural 
sciences; Duke added a fine group of 
British Society publications, mostly his- 
torical; Georgia made extensive pur- 
chases of foreign and American scholarly 
journals; Iowa State attempted to com- 
plete its files of scientific and technical 
periodicals for the war years and secured 
some Japanese periodicals from alumni 
in Japan; Louisiana State continued to 
acquire journals in science and technol- 
ogy; Minnesota added several long runs 
of foreign journals, including a file of the 
British Journal (Nos. 1-259) which is 
more complete than any recorded in the 
Union List of Serials; North Carolina re- 
ported extensive additions of journals in 
science, technology, and philology; New- 
berry acquired complete runs of 36 South 
American periodicals. Northwestern se- 
cured the Sitzungsberichte der mathe- 
matisch-naturwissenschaftlichen Klasse 
der Akademie der Wissenschaften (Vien- 
na, 1848-1928), and the Svenska Aka- 
demiens Handlingar (1786-1944) ; Oregon 
followed an intensive program of acquir- 
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ing serials in the sciences for its expand- 
ing research program; Oregon State 
made extensive purchases in the fields of 
science and technology and added about 
a dozen Russian journals to its current 
list since the war; Temple reports em- 
phasis on standard serials; Texas made 
substantial additions to its holdings of 
Latin-American periodicals; Utah stresses 
the completion of back files of important 
journals and the addition of the greater 
part of the Early English Text Society 
publications; State College, Washington, 
added an impressive list of journal runs 
in the biological and physical sciences; 
and Yale added heavily to its holdings of 
foreign serials. 

Many hundreds of “little magazines” 
were added by the New York Public Li- 
brary, so that it can now claim one of the 
largest representations in the United 
States.*® 

Newspapers.—Stanford purchased a 
collection of newspapers containing 
45,000 items from the early American 
Colonial period to the first part of the 
twentieth century, and received as a gift 
the James Wright Brown collection of 
975 historic newspapers. 

Duke added files of the Enquirer (Co- 
lumbus, Georgia, 1833-68); L’Abeille 
(““The Bee”) (New Orleans, 1827-1917); 
the Weekly Chronicle and Sentinel (Au- 
gusta, Georgia, 1838-62); Ephemerides 
du citoyen (Paris, 1765-75); and micro- 
film of the London Chronicle (1804-6; 
1819-33). 

Texas reports a file of the Freie Presse 
fiir Texas (1866-1945) which represents 
almost the entire period of the German- 
language press in Texas; the Marshall 
Tri-weekly Herald (1875-88); and the 
Neue Freie Presse (Vienna, 1908-19). 


* Bulletin of the New York Public Library, LI 
(1947), 3-25. 
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The University of Nebraska added the 
London Times (1785-1850; 1931-40). 
Georgia acquired files of the Savannah 
Morning News (scattered 1851-85; com- 
plete 1885 to date) and the Macon Tele- 
graph and News (scattered 1828-88; com- 
plete 1888 to date). The University of 
Chicago reports continued progress in its 
addition of long runs of newspapers on 
film. The University of Washington ob- 
tained a complete set of the Christian 
Science Monitor (January, 1909—June, 
1944), and Minnesota added runs of the 
Chicago Tribune, New York Times, Win- 
nipeg Free Press, Emporia Gazetie, and 
the Chicago Daily News on microfilm. 
California (Los Angeles) received the 
complete publisher’s file of the Philadel- 
phia Evening Ledger (1835-1934). 
Cornell added to its newspaper collec- 
tion with files of the Batavia (New York) 
Times (1825-1945), the Dundee (New 
York) Observer (1878-1933), the Corn- 
ing (New York) Journal (1891-1915), 
the Auburn (New York) Daily Adver- 
tiser (1846-1931), and the Atchison 
(Kansas) Champion (1865-1917). 


HUMANITIES 


English literature.—Folger states that 
particular attention has been given to 
filling obvious gaps in its basic collection 
and to securing items which from their 
scarcity or literary merit might casually 


be considered “‘collector’s” items but 
which are indispensable to its work. The 
Shakespeare collection was enriched by 
the Hogan copy of the Rape of Lucrece 
(1616); a perfect, large-paper copy, pos- 
sibly unique, of the Rowe edition of 1709 
in nine volumes as issued for the luxury 
trade; and a number of extraordinarily 
rare English, Irish, and American edi- 
tions of single plays of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. Some 831 
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English books printed between 1475 and 
1641 were acquired, including such rare 
and important literary items as Aw- 
deley’s Fraternity of Vagabonds (1575), 
Nashe’s Unfortunate Traveler (1594), 
Daniel’s Delia (1592), and a unique and 
hitherto unknown issue of the Jnsatiate 
Countess (1613). The pre-eminence in 
America of the Folger collection of Eng- 
lish plays from 1641 to 1700 was in- 
creased by the accession of 133 items, in- 
cluding several of rarity and importance; 
and the extensive Dryden collection con- 
tinued to grow siowly. 

Duke continued to increase its hold- 
ings in English literature of the eight- 
eenth century with first editions of many 
important works by Sterne, Fielding, 
Swift, and others. Additions have been 
made to the Byron and Coleridge collec- 
tions, and a number of Wordsworth 
firsts, including his pamphlet on the 
Convention of Cintra (London, 18009), 
have been acquired. 

Yale states that its additions in Eng- 
lish literature have been especially rich, 
many whole collections as well as out- 
standing single items having been ac- 
quired. The Lambert collection of Izaak 
Walton comprises, among others, a com- 
plete collection of his Lives and nearly 
300 editions of The Compleat Angler. 
Other notable additions before 1700 in- 
clude a Shakespeare second folio and the 
quarto Macbeth (1674); Chaucer’s Works 
(1542); and a copy of Milton’s Of Educa- 
tion (1644), which fills the only conspicu- 
ous gap in Yale’s collection of first edi- 
tions of this author. For the period since 
1700 extensive collections of Trollope, 
Sterne, Drinkwater, Gay, G. A. Sala, and 
Edgar Saltus have been added. The 
Defoe collection, which now contains 80 
per cent of the works written by or 
ascribed to him, received a number of 
scarce items. Manuscript material of out- 














standing importance by a number of 
authors has been acquired. 

The William Andrews Clark Memorial 
Library of the University of California 
(Los Angeles) made its principal acces- 
sions for this period in English literature 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies.® 

Princeton added the library formed by 
the late Morris Longstreth Parish. This 
world-famous collection of some 7,500 
items is devoted exclusively to nine- 
teenth-century English authors. Brought 
together by a patient and long search ex- 
tending over more than four decades, it 
is famous for two exacting criteria: first, 
all first editions were to be in a state of 
preservation as nearly perfect as pos- 
sible; and, second, first appearances in 
periodicals, broadsides, or occasional 
pieces were to be included. So faithfully 
were these objectives pursued that in an 
article in the Library Chronicle for No- 
vember, 1946, the collection was de- 
scribed as containing “‘first editions of 
major English fiction from Scott to Bar- 
rie which could probably not be matched 
for quality and completeness by any 
other living collector.” From the Gren- 
ville Kane collection came a few highly 
important books in English literature, 
such as Langland’s Pierce Plowman 
(1550) and the second and fourth folios 
of Shakespeare. The University of North 
Carolina added a copy of Shakespeare’s 
second folio, as did the Detroit Public 
Library. 

From the library of the late David A. 
Ford, a member of the staff, the Cleve- 
land Public Library received 230 vol- 
umes of modern Irish and Welsh litera- 


®An excellent description of the founding and 
objectives of this library, together with the material 
it acquires, may be found in William Andrews Clark 
Memorial Library: Report of the First Decade, 1934- 
44 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 


fornia Press, 1945). 
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ture. Two particularly rare items pur- 
chased were Nathaniel Thompson’s Col- 
lection of 86 Loyal Poems (London, 1685) 
and the quarto edition (1601) of An- 
thony Munday’s Downfall of Robert, 
Earle of Huntington. 

Harvard received 830 items from the 
William B. Osgood Field library to add 
to its already extensive Kipling collec- 
tion; the Thomas W. Lamont collection 
of books and manuscripts by John Mase- 
field of some 50 manuscripts and 200 
printed pieces; a nearly complete collec- 
tion of firsts of Sir James Barrie, with sev- 
eral manuscripts and letters; and a series 
of letters and documents, the correspond- 
ence of Taylor and Hessey, Keats’s pub- 
lishers, for the Keats collection. 

One of Colby’s faculty members pre- 
sented to the library an extensive collec- 
tion of Housman’s A Shropshire Lad, in- 
cluding almost 100 different editions. 
Colby has also recently received a splen- 
did collection of books by and about 
Charles Dickens. Johns Hopkins reports 
the receipt as a gift from Professor Ray- 
mond Dexter Havens of his Robert 
Southey collection, consisting of original 
and subsequent editions of Southey’s 
writings, secondary works, and associat- 
ed items, many from Southey’s personal 
library. 

A Johnson-Boswell collection of about 
goo volumes by and about this pair, in- 
cluding many scarce items and a few 
manuscripts, was bequeathed to North- 
western by Elmer A. Smith, of Chicago, 
together with an endowment of $3,000 
for its maintenance. 

Pennsylvania’s Yeats collection was 
increased by several important titles. A 
collection of 140 volumes and 3 manu- 
scripts of Robert Louis Stevenson was 
added by the University of Southern 
California. 

Indiana purchased a Wordsworth col- 
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lection of 1,400 pieces, which included all 
the Wordsworth rarities with the excep- 
tion of the Bristol imprint of the Lyrical 
Ballads.*° 

Important accessions to the famous 
Berg collection at the New York Public 
Library included, among others, manu- 
scripts of such authors as Sir James 
Barrie, Arnold Bennett, Byron, Scott, 
and G. B. Shaw; a copy of Christopher 
Marlowe’s Tragicall History of the Life 
and Death of Doctor Faustus (London, 
1620); and numerous autographed let- 
ters. The acquisition of the third edition 
of Pilgrim’s Progress almost completes 
New York’s holdings of the first twenty 
editions, the seventeenth being the only 
one lacking. 

American literature—One of the most 
significant and extensive additions re- 
ported by Yale was to the Gertrude 
Stein papers. Of the approximately 600 
titles in the complete Stein bibliography, 
the collection now contains about go per 
cent of the original manuscripts and 80 
per cent of the typescripts, many cor- 
rected. Also included are scores of pres- 
entation copies from modern writers, 
photographs, clippings, and apparently 
every communication received by Miss 
Stein from the early 1900’s until her 
death. Continual growth of the manu- 
script collections of American authors 
brought to Yale important material by 
O’Neill, Cooper, Twain, Lewis, Mac- 
Leish, and many others. 

Colby received a fine collection of 
Henry James, almost all first editions, 
either American or British. Its Sarah 
Orne Jewett collection has reached such 
notable proportions that it has led the 
Colby College Press to publish a volume 
of her letters and to plan to publish a 
Bibliography of the Writings of Sarah 

1°See Indiana Quarterly for Bookmen, March, 
1945. 
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Orne Jewett in 1949. The Jacob Abbott 
collection now numbers well over 400 
volumes, and a bibliography of his writ- 
ings is scheduled for publication by the 
Press. 

Professor Raymond Dexter Havens 
gave his collection of Henry James first 
editions to Johns Hopkins. Duke Univer- 
sity received a valuable collection of 
Robert Frost, consisting of first and 
limited editions of his poetry, together 
with anthologies containing his poems, 
pamphlets, and other ephemeral pieces. 
Almost all the items in the collection are 
inscribed by Frost. 

The University of Pennsylvania added 
400 items by and about Thomas Paine, 
and enriched its Whitman collection by 
many autographed letters, manuscripts, 
and editions. Pennsylvania also acquired 
the correspondence and many manu- 
scripts of Theodore Dreiser. The Theo- 
dore Dreiser Memorial Collection was 
presented to the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary by his widow. It consists of early 
magazine articles and other miscellane- 
ous writings by Dreiser, now very rare, 
and some manuscript material. 

Numerous additions have been made 
to the Thomas Wolfe collection at North 
Carolina, including periodical articles 
about his work and first printings of 
many parts of his novels. Harvard re- 
ports the establishment of a Thomas 
Wolfe collection by William B. Wisdom. 
The two tons of material which arrived 
in February, 1947, is still undergoing 
examination. 

Harvard received the material former- 
ly kept in the Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
Memorial at Portsmouth, consisting of 
books, broadsides, manuscripts, and let- 
ters; 83 letters of Whittier; more than 
1,000 letters, poems, diaries, etc., to be 
added to the James Russell Lowell pa- 
pers; over 5,000 Alexander Woollcott let- 
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ters;and more than 2,000 items consist- 
ing of letters, journals, and other papers 
of Samuel Gridley Howe and Julia Ward 
Howe. Michigan reports the receipt of a 
Mark Twain collection by bequest from 
Orla B. Taylor. 

Duke received as a gift the Trent col- 
lection, consisting chiefly of materials on 
Walt Whitman. A catalog of the Whit- 
man materials, published in 1945, re- 
views the wealth of the collection, which 
includes almost 300 manuscripts and a 
number of his letters, together with more 
than 300 letters to or about him. 

Columbia added more than 3,600 vol- 
umes, many of them first editions, of the 
works of American and English poets of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
by gift from Frederick Coykendall and 
30 first editions of James Fenimore 
Cooper from Leonard Kebler. Stanford 
acquired by gift the Hoyt Hopewell Hud- 
son collection of minor American poets 
of about 3,000 volumes, and additions 
were made to its Walt Whitman collec- 
tion. 

Duke acquired the letters and papers 
of James H. Whitty of over 12,000 items 
relating to Edgar Allan Poe. It includes 
the correspondence of Whitty, a noted 
Poe scholar, with his colleagues through- 
out the world. Indiana received a Thom- 
as Paine collection of 130 items. 

The Detroit Public Library acquired a 
collection of American children’s books 
totaling some 1,400 items which would 
be virtually impossible to duplicate to- 
day. Ranging in time from the Revolu- 
tionary period to the beginning of the 
present century, the collection contains 
all the materials necessary for study of 
the history of children’s books in this 
country." The Olive Percival collection 
of early American and English children’s 


™See Among Friends (Friends of the Detroit 
Public Library, Inc.), II, No. 3 (October, 1947), 6. 
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books (1790-1840), consisting of 540 
items, went to California (Los Angeles). 

Romance languages.—Toronto’s collec- 
tion of Spanish and Italian literature, 
built with the aid of Professor M. A. 
Buchanan, head of the Spanish and 
Italian department, has now been sup- 
plemented by Professor Buchanan’s per- 
sonal library to become one of the finest 
in North America. Duke received a col- 
lection of Dante materials gathered by 
the distinguished musician and author, 
Henry Bellamann, in the course of his 
work on a translation of the Divina com- 
media. The collection consists of about 
400 volumes, including various editions 
of the Italian text of the Commedia, 
translations into English, and scholarly 
studies and commentaries. Important 
additions are the 1493 and the 1507 
Venice editions of the Commedia and the 
1928 Nonesuch Press edition. Duke also 
added a substantial number of sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century editions of Ital- 
ian plays. 

Rochester purchased the library of the 
late Professor Hamilton of Cornell, con- 
taining approximately 1,000 volumes on 
medieval and Renaissance literature. 
The Cervantes collection at the Library 
of Congress, already worthy of note for 
its extent and quality, has been further 
enriched by a series of gifts from Leonard 
Kebler, distinguished bibliophile;* and 
Harvard added 75 editions of Don Quix- 
ote and 5 manuscript translations to its 
Keller collection of Cervantes. 

A collection of 32 pieces relating to 
Voltaire, including 13 original auto- 
graphed items by him, was added to the 
University of Southern California. 

Germanic literature —The University 


For descriptions see the Library of Congress 
Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions, Vol. II, 
No. 2, pp. 11-22; Vol. III, No. 3, pp. 3-5; and Vol. 
IV, No. 1, pp. 7-9. 
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of Pennsylvania acquired 1,600 volumes 
of Friesian books and periodicals, extend- 
ing from the seventeenth to the twenti- 
eth century. Nebraska added 150 titles 
to its collection of the German novel, and 
Temple reports concentrated effort to 
build a collection in the field of modern 
German literature since 1890. To this 
end, complete files of the literary periodi- 
cals Die Fackel, Genius, Hyperion, and 
Die Insel have been acquired. Johns 
Hopkins purchased with Friends of the 
Library funds the Otterson collection of 
Icelandic books and manuscripts, chiefly 
modern. Included, however, are the two 
earliest editions of the Bible published 
in Iceland, the so-called Guthbranden- 
biblia (1584) and Thorlaksbiblia (1644). 
A second major addition by Hopkins was 
the Herman Collitz collection of German 
philology and literature of more than 
10,000 volumes. Added to previous hold- 
ings, this collection makes Hopkins al- 
most self-sufficient for the study of Ger- 
manic languages and literature. North- 
western reports the addition of 400 vol- 
umes of the Goettingische gelehrie An- 
zeigen (1739-1944). The Kurt Pinthus li- 
brary, comprising some 5,000 volumes of 
German literature (1900-1933), especially 
strong in drama and dramatic criticism, 
was deposited in the Columbia Univer- 
sity Library. It is available to students 
and scholars by means of a check list. 
Yale acquired the fine Faber du Faur 
library of 7,500 volumes of German lit- 
erature from the sixteenth through the 
nineteenth centuries. Minnesota made 
extensive additions to its Swedish collec- 
tion, and Harvard received the unpub- 
lished papers and a number of manu- 
scripts of the published work of Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal. 

Other literatures —The Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library received 5,000 volumes of 
Hebraica and Judaica, with a good deal 
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of Jesuit material, from the estate of 
Dr. Arnold Peskind. 

Columbia added important groups of 
Arabica and Hebraica, published within 
the past decade in Egypt and Palestine, 
consisting of some 700 volumes of Arabic 
theology, history, and poetry and 
about goo volumes of Hebrew history, 
literature, and Zionism. California 
(Berkeley) records the addition of several 
hundred volumes of modern Hebrew and 
Arabic literature. 

Smith College added substantial ma- 
terial in French-Canadian literature, and 
Michigan received a group covering 
many aspects of French-Canadian cul- 
ture, but with particular strength in lit- 
erature. 

Drama.—The Herbert Arnold Speiser 
Drama Collection, of some 1,500 volumes 
written for or about the theater since 
1900, was given to the University of 
Pennsylvania. The Harris collection of 
American poetry and plays at Brown was 
materially increased in all categories dur- 
ing the period under review and now 
numbers more than 150,000 items. Sig- 
nificant additions for the period 1880- 
1914 are particularly noteworthy. Yale 
reports further additions to the Crawford 
theater collection; it also acquired a col- 
lection of 2,300 English and American 
playlets of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Johns Hopkins purchased with 
Friends of the Library funds the Jules 
Couet collection of French drama num- 
bering over 3,000 plays ranging from the 
period of the French Revolution to the 
early part of the twentieth century. 
Northwestern acquired a collection of 
3,500 plays by minor English and Ameri- 
can writers from the latter nineteenth 
and the early twentieth centuries. South- 
ern California added a collection of some 
2,500 English and American plays of the 
early twentieth century. Folger made 












numerous additions to its collection of 
neo-Latin plays and increased the 
strength of its sixteenth-century Italian 
drama collection by over 120 items. 

Stanford increased its drama collection 
by 1,500 volumes from the library of 
Barrett H. Clark and also added 82 
eighteenth-century English plays, 39 of 
them with Irish imprints. Important ad- 
ditions were made to the collection of 
light-opera scores, now reputed to be the 
best in the West. 

California’s (Berkeley) accessions in 
drama include the oriental material by 
Kyoshu Yamaguchi, Glance at the Proper- 
ties of Selected Noh Plays, lakovliev’s 
Théétre japonais, and a collection of ap- 
proximately 20,000 theater programs and 
handbills, from 1800 to 1900, mostly 
from New York and Boston. 

Fine arts.—The Chicago Art Institute 
reports the receipt of approximately 
1,000 items through the Library of Con- 
gress Cooperative Acquisitions Project— 
and remarks that it is “an amazing indi- 
cation of the amount and type of art- 
book publishing in European countries 
during and immediately following the 
war years”—and the purchase of a sub- 
stantial collection of books on prints and 
graphic artists. Syracuse acquired the 
personal papers of George Fisk Comfort, 
an incorporator and member of the 
Board of Trustees of the New York 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and first 
dean of the College of Fine Arts of 
Syracuse University. 

Rochester added some 200 volumes on 
art, rich in the fields of French Roman- 
esque architecture and sculpture and of 
Chinese art. Northwestern acquired ap- 
proximately 600 volumes on oriental art, 
chiefly Japanese, including a long run of 
the famous Japanese journal Kokka 
(1880-1909), from the personal library of 
the late F. W. Gookin of the Art Insti- 
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tute of Chicago. Scripps College received 
the Ramiel McGehee oriental collection, 
from the estate of Mr. McGehee, at one 
time a teacher in Japan, writer, and as- 
tute collector of books on the Orient, 
thereby particularly enriching its hold- 
ings in the fields of oriental art and lit- 
erature. Yale has added collections on 
French engraving and engravers, French 
architecture, Hogarth, and Hugh Thom- 
son, as well as fine groups of French il- 
lustrated books of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and of Russian art books. New York 
University added a file of Kokka (1889- 
1932), lacking a few parts, and Minne- 
sota reported a complete set from "889 
to 1940. 

Princeton added several hundred 
books illustrated by American wood en- 
gravers, most of them nineteenth cen- 
tury, to its graphic-arts collection. Sin- 
clair Hamilton, the donor, described his 
collection in the Library Chronicle for 
April, 1945. 

California (Berkeley) acquired many 
notable titles in art, including a group on 
recent German (Nazi) art and architec- 
ture. 

Architecture —Washington University 
(St. Louis) reports the receipt of the 
George S. Hunt collection of 335 volumes 
in the field of architectural design and 
furniture, with Italian, Spanish and 
Mexican, German, English, French, and 
American types represented. Nebraska 
purchased part of the George B. Prinz 
collection on architecture, which was 
among the best in the country. Several 
hundred volumes covering the classic, 
Byzantine, Romanesque, Italian, French, 
English Renaissance and Tudor, Span- 
ish, Mexican, and Colonial American 
periods were included. Johns Hopkins 
added, by gift of Mr. Fowler, the Law- 
rence Hall Fowler collection of early ar- 
chitectural books of about 425 volumes, 
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the earliest dated 1496. The Chicago Art 
Institute added to its already significant 
collection of early American builders’ 
handbooks. 

Pennsylvania State College received 
over 600 volumes on art and architec- 
ture, together with an endowment of 
$5,000 for further purchases from the 
late Professor J. Burn Helme, long a 
member of its faculty. 

Columbia reports maintained interest 
in gathering the literature of regional and 
national planning and housing, the goal 
being as nearly complete coverage as 
possible. One of the prime sources for re- 
search on the housing movement here 
and abroad is found in the 110 letter 
cases of correspondence of the late Edith 
Elmer Wood, one of the American pio- 
neers in the movement. Columbia has 
also stressed the acquisition of materials 
relating to the architecture and interior 
decoration of the age of Louis XIV and 
has made significant additions of the 
works of Vignola, Androuet du Cerceau, 
and Vitruvius. American architectural 
drawings are eagerly sought, as, for in- 
stance, the working drawings, sketches, 
and details of such men as Ralph Adams 
Cram and John Calvin Stevens. 

Music.—Yale added more than 8,000 
items, including collections of music for 
a number of instruments. One of the few 
remaining gaps in the great Faust col- 
lection was filled by the acquisition of 
Huit scénes de Faust, by Berlioz (Paris, 
1829), which is among the rarest of all 
Faust compositions. The Filmer collec- 
tion of Elizabethan music, largely manu- 
script, is also noteworthy. 

The Newberry Library has added some 
25,000 pieces of nineteenth-century 
American sheet music, together with 
such important items as Franchino Gaf- 
furio’s Practica musicae (Milan, 1496); a 
Chopin manuscript; a first edition of 
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Orlando di Lasso’s Laerae cantiones quer- 
que rocum (1562-63); and the rare seven- 
teenth-century editions of Lully and 
Marais. Rochester received about 3,500 
items through the Library of Congress 
Cooperative Acquisition Project by vir- 
tue of its first priority in several divi- 
sions of the field of music. Other pur- 
chases included a block of 250 scores and 
parts of eighteenth- and nineteenth-cen- 
tury chamber music of French, German, 
and Italian composers and a file of the 
important French journal Annales du 
thédire et de la musique (1874-1912). 

Judah A. Joffe presented a notable col- 
lection of phonograph records, consisting 
of about 2,500 disks and some cylinders, 
to Columbia. Beginning with examples 
from the earliest days of recording, all 
the famous singers of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries are repre- 
sented. Dr. Béla Bart6ék deposited his 
collections and studies of eastern Euro- 
pean folk music. 

Fisk University records the foundation 
by Carl Van Vechten of the George 
Gershwin Memorial collection of music 
and musical literature, consisting of let- 
ters, books, manuscripts, scores, pro- 
grams, photographs, and phonograph 
records. An idea of the scope of this col- 
lection can be gained from the brochure 
Selected Items from the George Gershwin 
Memorial Collection, published by Fisk 
University Library in 1947. 

Illinois added a collection of musical 
literature and memorabilia left by the 
late Hungarian-American pianist and 
composer, Rafael Joseffy; a group of 
3,021 pieces of early American sheet 
music and 291 broadsides of lyrics dating 
from 1830 to 1876; and a copy of Bal- 
thasarde Beaujoyeulx Balet comique de 
la royne faict aux nopces de Monsieur de 
Duc de Joyeuse et Madamoyselle de 
Vaudemont sa soeur (Paris, 1582). This 
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work marks an era in the history of the 
opera and ballet, for it includes for the 
first time dance and music arranged for 
the display of coherent dramatic ideas. 


Folger added several English song- 
books printed between 1640 and 1700; a 
perfect copy of the tenor part of The 
Whole Psalmes (1563); and the Superius 
part of Orlando di Lasso’s Receuil du 
mélange (1570). 

Texas added many notable titles to its 
music collection. Brown received 150 
items for its music collection from the 
late Professor Hamilton C. Macdougall 
as well as his prized hymnology collec- 
tion of some 200 volumes, including a 
copy of Lyon’s Urania, the first book to 
contain original American compositions. 
California (Los Angeles) acquired collec- 
tions of early American hymnbooks and 
books on hymnology totaling over 200 
volumes, mostly from the period 1793- 
1880. 

New York University added several 
rare items and the complete works of 
many of the great masters on microfilm. 
Eitner’s Biographisch-bibliographisches 
Quellen-Lexikon der Mustker. . . , a most 
important work in biobibliography, was 
acquired by the University of Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs. Gertrude Clarke Whittall pur- 
chased for the Library of Congress a col- 
lection of material on Paganini the vio- 
linist. Consisting roughly of three main 
categories—documentary material, pic- 
torial material, and musical manuscripts 
—it is a unique block of primary 
sources." 

Microfilm of one of the largest collec- 
tions of ballads and tunes, Gavin Greig’s 
manuscripts, was purchased by Califor- 
nia (Berkeley) through the co-operation 


3See Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of 
Acquisitions, Vol. II, No. 2, 49-67. 
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of Harvard University. The originals are 
in King’s College, Aberdeen. Several 
European serial sets have also been ac- 
quired. 

Philosophy and _ religion.—Sets of 
Migne’s Patrologiae cursus completus 
were reported by the universities of 
Oregon, Florida, California (Los An- 
geles), and North Carolina. North Caro- 
lina also added a set of the Canterbury 
and York Society publications. Duke re- 
ports a substantial strengthening of 
holdings of the Divinity Library, with 
particular emphasis on source materials. 
Among the manuscripts were 2 of Greek 
origin: Evangelion, from the eleventh or 
the twelfth century, and The Liturgy of 
St. Basil, from the eleventh century. 
More than a score of interesting Bibles 
were added to an already distinguished 
collection. 

Illinois added a number of sixteenth- 
century Bibles to its extensive collection, 
among them the Great Bible of Novem- 
ber, 1541, and the Tyndal translation of 
1550, together with other sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century imprints. 

Among the noteworthy collections 
added by Yale are 1 of Korean mission- 
ary material, nearly 6,000 items on 
American Baptists, some 3,500 items on 
New Testament literature and criticism, 
and the archives of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement for Foreign Missions and 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. One of the outstanding individual 
items is Increase Mather’s A Discourse 
Concerning the Maintenance due to Those 
that Preach the Gospel (Boston, 1706), the 
only other known copy of which, with a 
mutilated title-page, was already at 
Yale. The second copy is perfect except 
for the last two leaves. A number of fine 
items of Hebraica were secured and a 
copy of the first Bible printed in Russia 
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(Moscow, 1581). However, the most im- 
portant single addition in this or any 
other field is the Whitney copy of the 
Bay Psalm Book, which is one of eleven 
copies and one of the three perfect copies. 

Minnesota added more than 100 vol- 
umes to its Kierkegaard collection. Cor- 
nell acquired several items on the liturgy 


and ritual of the Orthodox Eastern 
church. 

A rare German version—Ordenung vnd 
mandat Keiser Caroli V vernewert im 
April Anno 1550 (Magdeburg? 1550?)— 
was added to the New York Public Li. 
brary’s more than 125 editions of the 
Index librorum prohibitorum. 


[This is the first in a series of two articles by Mr. Hints.} 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RESEARCH LITERATURE 


USED BY CHEMISTS AND PHYSICISTS IN 


Is is the second of two papers 
dealing with the characteristics of 
the literature used by research 
chemists and physicists in the United 
States. The method of the study was 
fully outlined in the first article’ and will 
therefore not be repeated here. 

The previous paper was devoted to a 
discussion of the importance of the lit- 
erature of various subject fields to re- 
search in chemistry and physics. The 
remarks that follow are directed primari- 
ly to a discussion of the temporal span of 
the literature, the principal forms of the 
literature, the national origins of the lit- 
erature used in the United States, and 
some attention is devoted to the more 
important serial titles. 


THE TEMPORAL SPAN OF THE 
LITERATURE 


In recording the citations from each of 
the source journals, the date of publica- 
tion for the reference was noted. Where 
the date was not given, especially in the 
case of serials, the volume number was 
recorded, and these titles were then 
searched later to secure a fairly complete 
representation of dates. The author’s 
date was listed even when the date cited 
by the author did not agree with the vol- 
ume numbering, except where the date 
cited was clearly impossible. 

The publication dates were then ana- 
lyzed, and the major findings for serials 


3 Library Quarterly, XTX (January, 1949), 19-35- 
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are summarized in Tables ga—10). The 
figures in Tables 9a and 10a may be read 
as follows: 22.58 per cent of all the serial 
references from the chemistry source jour- 
nals of 1899 were published in the first 
two years prior to use, i.e., in 1899, 1898, 
or 1897; 19.62 per cent had publication 


TABLE 9a 


DISTRIBUTION IN PUBLICATION DATES OF 
SERIAL REFERENCES IN CHEMISTRY 
SOURCE JOURNALS 








| 
No. or YEARS 
BETWEEN YEAR OF 
CITATION AND 
Ortcrnat Pusti- 
cation DaTE 


Pee Cent oF REFERENCES 





1899 | r910 1939 1946 





22.58 | 15.05 | 30.22 | 23.02 


o 2 
3- «SS 19.62 | 14.38 | 21.07 | 14.93 
6- 10 ‘ 16.59 | 16.88 | 19.97 | 19.42 
II- 15 12.36 | 12.46 7.48 | 13.85 
16- 25 -++--| 14-95 | 16.40 6.93 | 11.87 
26- 50 .| 9-07 | 18.12 | 11.74 | 10.61 
SI- 75 | 3-72 4-98 | 2.31) 5.04 
76-100 | 1.04 1.25 °. 28 1.26 
Over 100. . 0.07 0.48 °.0 | 0.0 





dates between 1896 and 1894; 16.59 per 
cent had publication dates between 1893 
and 1889; and 0.07 per cent of the serial 
citations were published more than one 
hundred years prior to the date of use, 
i.e., prior to 1799. The ranges in dates, 
the median dates of publication, the time 
lapse in years between the median date 
of publication and the date of use, and 
related information concerning the dis- 
persions of the publication dates are 
shown in Tables 94 and 10d. 
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INFLUENCE OF WAR ON LITERATURE 
The analysis of the publication dates 
of the literature shows more clearly than 
any other single factor the distortion of 
scientific research literature created by 
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had increased to 71.26 per cent published 
within ten years of the date of use. The 
war influence on chemical literature js 
clearly shown in 1919 and 1946 by the 
reduction in percentages for the ten 


TABLE 9} 


ANALYSIS OF DATE DISTRIBUTION OF SERIAL REFERENCES 
IN CHEMISTRY SOURCE JOURNALS 








1899 1919 





Quartile deviation of pacuetens dates in 8 

Median date of publication. . ; 

Mean date of publication. 

Difference in years between year of use and me- 
dian year of publication. . 

No. of serial references for period. . 

No. of references with dates 

Per cent with dates... . 

Range of dates 

Range in years. . 

Quartile range of dates. . . 





1798-1899 


10.5 
1907 
1900.8 


12 
1,060 
1,043 
98.3 
1770-1919 
150 


1894-1915 


558 

550 

99.0 
1856-1946 


1,214 
1,157 
95-3 


102 
1882-96 














TABLE 10a 


DISTRIBUTION IN PUBLICATION DATES OF 
SERIAL REFERENCES IN PHYSICS 
SOURCE JOURNALS 








| 
No. oF YEARS BE- 
TWEEN YEAR OF 
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Oricmnat Pusti- 
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both world wars. This distortion is such 
as to make it appear desirable to regard 
1899 and 1939 as “normal” years. When 
1919 and 1946 are ignored, there is a 
marked trend toward the use of more re- 
cent literature, reflected by the change in 
the cumulative percentages of references. 
In 1899, 58.79 per cent of all serial refer- 
ences in the field of chemistry were pub- 
lished within the first ten years prior to 
the date of use. By 1939 the proportion 


years prior to use, to 46.31 per cent and 
57-37 per cent, respectively, of the serial 
references. 


DATE DISTRIBUTIONS FOR SERIALS 


If a chemistry library held the litera- 
ture published within the last fifty years, 
and the correct titles, it would have in- 
cluded 95.17 per cent of serial citations 
in 1899; 93.29 per cent in 1919; 97.41 per 
cent in 1939; and 93.70 per cent in 1946. 

There are marked differences between 
Table 9a for chemistry serials used by 
chemists and Table 10a showing the dis- 
tribution of publication dates for the 
serial literature used by physicists. 
Whereas fifty years included more than 
go.o per cent of the serial citations in 
chemistry, twenty-five years are ade- 
quate for this purpose in the case of 
physics, except for 1919. The quartile 
deviations are approximately one-half as 
large as those for the chemical literature, 
and the lag between the date of use* and 


4 By “‘date of use” is meant the publication date 
of the journal in which a citation to an original work 
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the date of publication is also approxi- 
mately one-half that for the chemical 
literature, except in 1946, where the 
agreement is close. This is true despite 
the fact that the range in the total num- 
ber of years, especially in 1899 and 1939, 
is similar. It is, therefore, quite clear that 
the bulk of the literature used for re- 
search purposes in physics is more recent 
in date than that used in chemistry. It 
becomes obsolete more quickly, and the 
total time span of the greater proportion 
of used literature is smaller. It would ap- 
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for physics appeared, in contrast, to be 
somewhat longer than that for serials in 
physics. 

While the quartile deviations for the 
dates of the chemical serial references 
were considerably longer than those for 
physics serials, in the case of nonserials it 
was found that, in all periods but 19309, 
the quartile deviations of the dates for 
the nonserial references in chemistry 
were smaller than those for physics. This 
was true even though the median date of 
publication was almost exactly the same, 


TABLE 106 
ANALYSIS OF DATE DISTRIBUTION OF SERIAL REFERENCES 
IN PHYSICS SOURCE JOURNALS 








T9I9 | 1939 1946 








| 
Quartile deviation of publication dates in years. | 
Median date of publication ot 

' 


Mean date of publication. 

Difference in years between year of use e and me- 
dian year of publication. 

No. of serial references for period 

No. of references with dates. 

Per cent with dates. ... 

Range of dates. . 

Range in years. . 

Quartile range of dates... . 


3-9 
1939 
1935-9 


5-5 3-0 
1913 1936 
1908.6 1933-4 


3 7 
1,279 | 461 
1,272 461 
99-4 100.0 
| 1845- oe 1870-1946 
| 77 
| 


6 | 

1,043 
1,000 | 
95-8 
1834-1919 
86 


1906-17 





1932- 33 1934-3-1942 








pear evident that the concepts have 
changed and are changing more rapidly 
in physics than in chemistry and the 
literature consequently becomes of lesser 
value for current research more rapidly. 


DATE DISTRIBUTION FOR NONSERIALS 


Marked variations from the figures for 
serial publications were found for the 
nonserials. Whereas fifty years were re- 
quired in chemistry to supply approxi- 
mately go per cent of the serial refer- 
ences, twenty-five years were adequate 
for this purpose with nonserials, except 
for the 1919 period. The nonserial period 


occurs. Of course, actual use must occur earlier than 
publication, so that the real time lapse measured is 
that from publication date to publication date. 


except in 1946, where the median date of 
physics references was shifted to a date 
earlier than that used for the same type 
of literature in 1939! The difference be- 
tween the median year of publication and 
1946 was fourteen years. A portion of 
this retardation may be attributed clear- 
ly to the war, but it is probable that some 
of it was also due to the very small 
sample, which amounted to only thirty- 
nine titles. Nonetheless, this sample com- 
pares fairly closely with the sample for 
chemistry in 1946. 


DATE DISTRIBUTION BY MAJOR 
SUBJECT FIELD 


The data of the study show a tendency 
for information to be used more quickly 
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than was formerly the case, and it was 
hypothesized that the change in the 
rapidity of use might vary from subject 
field to subject field. For example, it was 
thought chemists might use chemical lit- 
erature more quickly than they would 
use the literature from other subject 
fields. It was possible to test this hypoth- 
esis by sorting serial references for both 
chemistry and physics into the major 
subject categories used, i.e., publications 
of learned societies and academies (AS), 
science (general) (Q), physics (QC), 
chemistry (QD), and all other subjects as 
a single group. The results of this tabula- 
tion for the references for 1889 and 1939, 
that is, the two “normal”’ years, are pre- 
sented in Tables 11 and 12. 

Much sharper changes in the speed of 
use are shown in these two tables than 
were shown in Tables 9 and 1o. The hy- 
pothesis, for example, that chemists used 
chemical literature more quickly than 
they used the literatures of other sub- 
jects was true, except for “other sub- 
jects” in 1899, but there were two excep- 
tions by 1939. By then the median date 
of the science (general) (Q) material that 
was used as well as the median date of 
“all other subjects” were both more re- 
cent than the median date for the chem- 
istry literature itself. However, the 
quartile deviations in both these fields 
were much smaller than that for the 
chemical literature, indicating that the 
time span of the references in these fields 
is not so great as it is in chemistry. 

In physics the same hypothesis was 
true for 1939, where the physics refer- 
ences had a median publication date only 
three years earlier than the date of use, 
though in 1899 the lag between the medi- 
an date of publication and the date of use 
was the same for science (general) (Q), 
chemistry (QD), and physics (QC), while 
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the other publications used were more 
recent. 

While the general tendency is for the 
lapse of time between publication and 
use to decrease, this general trend is re- 
versed or does not appear in several in- 
stances in comparing the positions of 
1899 with those of 1939. In physics, for 
example, there is a moderate increase in 
the time lapse between the date of use 
and the median date of society publica- 
tions (AS), no change in time lapse for 
chemical material (QD), and an increase 
in the time lapse for the group, “other 
subjects.” In 1899 the median date of the 
society and academy material (AS) used 
by chemists was 5.5 years prior to the 
date of use. By 1939 this time lapse had 
become 30.5 years—a clear indication 
that the amount of contemporary publi- 
cation of importance to chemists in this 
type of journal is small but that the 
earlier material is still of some value. In 
physics the time lapse for this type of 
material has remained approximately the 
same from 1899 to 1939. 


RELATION BETWEEN DATES OF PHYSICS 
AND CHEMISTRY LITERATURE 


Most interesting, perhaps, is the fact 
that in 1899 the median date of the phys- 
ics literature being cited by physicists 
was 5 years prior to the date of use, while 
the median date of physics literature 
used by chemists was 18 years prior to 
use. The quartile deviation of the physics 
literature used by physicists was only 6 
years, whereas the quartile deviation of 
the physics literature used by chemists 
was 20.25 years. The great difference in 
the median dates raises the question of 
whether physicists and chemists were us- 
ing the same state of physical knowledge 
in 1899 in support of their work or 
whether they were using different subject 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATION DATES OF SERIAL REFERENCES FROM CHEMISTRY 
SOURCE JOURNALS IN RELATION TO MAJOR SUBJECT CLASSIFICATIONS 








CLASSIFICATION 





Societies Science All 
and Acad- Physics | Chemistry Other 
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TABLE 12 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATION DATES OF SERIAL REFERENCES FROM PHYSICS SOURCE JOURNALS 
IN RELATION TO MAJOR SUBJECT CLASSIFICATIONS 
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areas within the general field. The time 
lapses between median date of publica- 
tion and date of use for serials for the two 
disciplines may be facilitated by showing 
them as in Table 13. 

The quartile deviations were some- 
what shorter for the chemical literature 
used by physicists than they were for the 
chemical literature used by chemists. It 
is reasonable to suppose that this is a 
natural phenomenon in which specialists 
in a field use the literature of the field 
over a longer time span than do non- 
specialists. The rapidity with which the 

















TABLE 13 
Time Lapse tn YEARS 
U Chemical Physics 
_— Literature Literature 
1899 1939 1899 1939 
Chemists. ...... 7 5 18 7.5 
Physicists....... 5 5 5 3 

















literature of other scattered subject fields 
is used appears somewhat surprising. It 
may well be that the literature of “out- 
side” fields is used only so long as it is 
new and fresh. If the “outside” literature 
becomes of permanent importance to a 
particular subject field, it may in the 
course of time be incorporated into the 
literature of the field, and the necessity 
for outside citation will vanish. This, in 
so far as the data available in this study 
are concerned, must be regarded only as 
a speculation. 


DATE DISTRIBUTION BY MAJOR 
COUNTRIES 


It appeared reasonable to anticipate 
differences in the rapidity with which 
publications would be cited, not only in 
terms of the major subject categories, 


but also in terms of the national origins 
of the literature. Therefore, all serial ref. 
erences with dates were tabulated ac. 
cording to the major countries of publi- 
cation, and the results are shown in 
Tables 14 and 15. As anticipated, United 
States publications are the most recent 
in their median dates, and the time span 
for the most-used literature as shown by 
the quartile deviations is also at a mini- 
mum for references published in the 
United States. The foreign references are 
“older” on the average than domestic 
references at the time they are used, and 
in chemistry the “age” of German and 
French references exceeds the average for 
the entire group in each period. Again the 
influence of the first World War is clearly 
evident in the German references used by 
American chemists, since the median 
date of publication advanced only 8 
years in the 20 years between 1899 and 
1919. The situation in France is even 
more interesting, for the median publica- 
tion date of the French references cited 
in the chemical source journals has ad- 
vanced from 1882 to only 1906 in the 4o- 
year period of use from 1899 to 19309. 
Where the median date of the literature 
cited is 32.5 years prior to the date of 
use, one must assume that the contempo- 
rary literature must be of lesser value 
than the earlier work. This is also con- 
firmed by the very long quartile devia- 
tions for the publication dates of the 
French literature used by American 
chemists. This aspect of the use of 
French literature is related more specifi- 
cally to chemistry than to physics. 
Tables 14 and 15 should make it clear 
that the domestic literature will be used 
more quickly and a higher proportion of 
it will become obsolete, as measured by 
the quartile deviations, than is true of 
the foreign literatures. A part of this 
more rapid obsolescence may possibly be 
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TABLE 14 


CHANGES IN PUBLICATION DATES OF SERIAL REFERENCES FROM CHEMISTRY SOURCE JOURNALS 
IN RELATION TO THE MAJOR COUNTRIES OF PUBLICATION 
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| Country 
Periop Foe tan 
| oF Use | | | G | All ye 
j | . > reat Group 
| U.S.A. | Germany Britain France Others 
— 7 
Quartile deviation of publica-; | #899 ae: | 7-5 7-5 | _s "68 Aa 
tion dates in years | 3:5 es 9-5 ~—? FOS 
1939 3-0 | 12.5 4.0 | 14.7 4-4 5-5 
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Median date of publication. 1s039 | 1915 1897 1904 | 1889 1903 1907 
| (19390 | 1936 | 1932 1935 1906.5 | 1934 1934 
ore rn meres pea Pm ae 
Diflerence between, median [1992 1. Bi 21 2 tee 
d din years } 
mete meena: | (1939 | 3 | 7 4 32-5 5 5 
t of references blished| jsSep | 77-0 | 31-4 2 %.8 00.6 | —e 
goo years of i. 1919 -@ 5-9 5-4 9-6 $1.6 "9-6 
leaen 66.4 21.0 58.1 18.2 54-3 51.3 
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No. of references with dates. . 1919 399 | 421 103 83 37 1,043 
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CHANGES IN PUBLICATION DATES OF SERIAL REFERENCES FROM PHYSICS SOURCE JOURNALS 
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attributed to the use of only the more im- 
portant foreign literature, while domestic 
literature of subsidiary importance may 
be used when new and then discarded. 

The lapse between the date of use and 
the median date of publication is greater 
for the chemical literature than for the 
physics literature in each country, al- 
though the dates approach each other 
most closely for publications of the Unit- 
ed States. The most serious departure 
from consistency in this respect is in the 
difference between the date of use and 
the median date of publication for 
French chemical literature in 1899 where 
the time lapse is seventeen years. This 
may be compared with the physics refer- 
ences in French journals in 1899, where 
the time lapse was only three years. 


THE FORM DIVISIONS OF THE 
LITERATURE 


As references from the source journals 
were entered on code sheets or as they 
were searched, it was determined to 
which of four form categories each refer- 
ence belonged. These form categories 
were (a) serials, including all general con- 
tinuations; (6) monographs, including 
textbooks, manuals, encyclopedias, and 
all other works not specifically allocated 
to one of the other three forms; (c) doc- 
toral dissertations; and (d) patents. Seg- 
regation of literature by these forms in 
one way or another is not an uncommon 
practice in libraries. The relative propor- 
tions, therefore, of the literature in these 
different fields is of some interest. 

The percentage distribution of the 
references to each of these major forms 
of material is shown in Table 16 for each 
of the sample years and for both chemis- 
try and physics. The proportions of the 
literature in the various forms show very 
great stability over the time period of the 
study. The largest shift of any conse- 
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quence during this period is the decline 
in the use of monographs in physics be- 
tween 1899 and 1939 or 1946. 

The heavy, almost overwhelming, pro- 
portion of serial use in both chemistry 
and physics is made clear in Table 16. It 
is reasonable to assume that the mono- 
graphic literature may be underestimat- 
ed or underrepresented, since some of the 
more commonly used materials may not 
be cited by the author. In a similar way 
theses may be underrepresented, for 
some of the references cited may not 
have been identified by the user as thesis 
material. The increasing importance of 
the patent literature in chemical research 
should be noted. However, the total 
number of citations to patents, despite 
the increase, is still modest in relation to 
serial citations. 


MAJOR COUNTRIES OF PUBLICATION 


When the references from the source 
journals were tabulated in terms of the 
country of publication, the changes from 
one period to another proved more dras- 
tic than did the changes in form of publi- 
cation. Table 17 divides the serial litera- 
ture used in chemistry and physics ac- 
cording to the country of publication. 
Table 18 gives the distribution of the 
monographic literature by country of 
publication. The distributions of theses 
and patents have been omitted from 
Tables 17 and 18 because of the very 
small number of such references. 

While Table 16 discloses a stability in 
the proportions of serial and mono- 
graphic literature that was very great in 
chemistry and almost as great for phys- 
ics, it will be seen in Tables 17 and 18 
that the most conspicuous changes are 
those growing out of the increase in the 
number of references to the literature of 
the United States, which in 1899 was 
well behind that of Germany in both 
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physics and chemistry for both serials 
and monographs. The relative positions 
of the German and the United States lit- 
eratures are almost exactly reversed be- 
tween 1899 and 1939 in chemistry. De- 
spite the substantial shifts in the per- 
centage of references to various coun- 
tries, the dominance of the United 
States, Germany, Great Britain, and 
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1939, and 1946 in so far as the United 
States, Great Britain, Germany, and 
France are concerned. The high position 
of Great Britain in physics monographic 
publications is, however, conspicuous. 
The high percentage of monographic 
material in “other countries” in 1899 and 
1919 is due to monographs for which the 
country of publication was not obtained. 


TABLE 16 
DIVISION BY FORM OF THE CITED LITERATURE 
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France is clearly shown. It is only in 1939 
that other countries start to receive any 
substantial proportion of the references. 
Since the number of monographs is very 
small, elaborate breakdowns of them 
may tend to produce misleading conclu- 
sions. It will be noted that the national 
rank orders of numbers of citations to 
monographic material and serial material 
are in most instances the same. That is 
to say, where a country receives the most 
serial citations, it is also likely to receive 
the most monographic citations. The 
rank orders are identical for both forms 
of material in chemistry for 1899, 1919, 


Because of the curtailment in the inter- 
national exchange of scientific literature 
that was still in existence in 1946 and 
the small size of the sample in compari- 
son with the previous three periods, it is 
believed that no great value should be 
attached to the figures for 1946. They 
are included, however, for purposes of 
casual comparison. It is probable that 
German serial publications of the war 
period, i.e, 1939-45, were more widely 
available than the monographic mate- 
rial. 

It is possible to compare the national 
distributions in chemistry with a table 
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prepared by Gross and Gross.’ After ex- 
cluding references to periodicals pub- 
lished in the United States, Gross and 
Gross found that the language of the 
tabulated references was as shown in 
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1926 to 1939 and the extent of the 
changes revealed in Table 17 from 1919 
to 1939, the figures in Table 20 seem 
closely consistent with those found by 
Gross and Gross, with the possible excep- 


TABLE 17 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SERIAL REFERENCES FROM SOURCE JOURNALS 
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TABLE 18 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MONOGRAPHIC REFERENCES FROM SOURCE JOURNALS 
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Table 19. This analysis was for the serial 
references contained in the Journal of the 
American Chemical Society for 1926. Tak- 
ing the chemical serial publications from 
this study for 1939 and excluding those 
to United States publications, the com- 
parable percentages are found to be as 
shown in Table 20. 

Allowing for the lapse of time from 


5B. L. K. Gross and E. M. Gross, ‘“‘College Li- 
braries and Chemical Education,” Science, LXVI 


(1927), 385-89. 


tion of that for Great Britain, which ap- 
pears to be a little low. However, the 
Gross and Gross tabulation is by the 
language of the articles, whereas the 
references in the table computed for this 
study are by the country of publication; 
complete agreement, therefore, is un- 
likely. 

Crane® has from time to time analyzed 


*E. J. Crane, “Growth of Chemical Literature: 
Contributions of Certain Nations and the Effects of 
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the national origins of the abstracts pub- 
lished in Chemical Abstracts. If the as- 
sumption of the editors of Chemical Ab- 
stracts is valid, i.e., that virtually all 
chemical literature is abstracted, it is 
evident from the percentages in Table 21 
that agreement between total world pub- 
lication and American use is not close. 


TABLE 19 





No. of 


References Por Cont 


Language 





German 
English 
French 

All others 








TABLE 20 


| No. of . 
| | Per Cent 
| References 


Country of 
Publication 


Germany ; 271 | 48.5 
Great Britain ciel > aa 
France : - 5-9 
All others cea 81 14.5 
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MINOR COUNTRIES OF PUBLICATION 


While it is evident that the four coun- 
tries included in Table 21 dominate the 
references to both serial and monograph- 
ic literature, the prominence of certain 
other countries deserves attention. 

In 1899, among countries of minor 
publishing importance in chemistry, the 
only additional country with more than 
1 per cent of the serial citations and rank- 
ing below France was Italy, with 1.40 per 
cent, a total of seventeen references. In 
1919 Italy was still the most conspicuous 
of the minor producers of chemical litera- 
ture, with 1.23 per cent of the serial cita- 
tions, or thirteen references. In 1939, 
however, Italy received only 0.46 per 
cent of the references, and Russia, Hol- 


War,” Chemical and Engineering News, XXII 
\1944), 1479. 
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land, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, and 
Japan received about 1 per cent each of 
the serial citations. In 1946 Belgium re- 
ceived 1.43 per cent of the serial cita- 
tions, and Russia was listed as the single 
highest country below France, with 1.97 
per cent of the citations, or eleven refer- 
ences. 

In physics some of the minor publish- 
ing countries are of greater importance, 


TABLE 21 


PERCENTAGE COMPARISON BETWEEN NUMBER 
OF ABSTRACTS AND NUMBER OF SERIAL 
REFERENCES IN CHEMISTRY 


— — — 
| 
Per Centor | Per Cent or 
ABSTRACTS IN | Sertat Reree 
Chemical ENCES IN 
| 


Country Abstracis CHEMISTRY 





1919 
| 38.2 
40.5 | 
9-9 | 


1918 | 1939 

45-4 | 27-7 

13.8 | 18.7 

16.8*| 14.1 

9.2} 9g.I 

14.8 | 30.4 
| 100.0 
| 


United States. 
Germany 
Great Britain 
France 

All others 


*| 





Total 
* For British Empire. 


and they do not always correspond to the 
countries indicated for chemistry. In 
1899 Italy produced 2.08 per cent of the 
physics serial citations. No other minor 
country had as much as 1 per cent. In 
1919 Japan produced approximately 2.68 
per cent of the serial citations, while no 
other country had as much as 1 per cent. 
Russian references amounted to 0.17 per 
cent in 1899 and 0.19 per cent in 1919. In 
1939 several minor countries produced 
approximately 1 per cent: Canada, 1.02 
per cent; Holland, 1.72 per cent; Russia, 
1.56 per cent; Switzerland, 1.41 per cent; 
and scattered others, principally Japan 
and India, 1.49 per cent. Belgium pro- 
duced 2.82 per cent of the physics serial 
references in 1946, thus exceeding 
France. Holland was responsible for 1.52 
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per cent, Italy for 2.82 per cent, Russia 
for 1.30 per cent, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries for 1.30 per cent, and scattered 
other countries, again principally Japan 
and India, for 1.74 per cent. In all four 
periods the production of monographic 
literature was very small outside the four 
major countries. 

Hooker’s analysis of physics literature’ 
has shown the language distribution of 
references from each of the source jour- 
nals in physics. It was found that, from 
the Physical Review, 66.37 per cent of the 
serial references were in titles in the Eng- 
lish language; 26.65 per cent were in 
German titles; 3.02 per cent in French 
titles; 2.05 per cent were journals in 
which the languages were mixed, that is, 
usually German, French, and English; 
0.55 per cent were in Italian; 0.18 per 
cent in Dutch; and 0.18 per cent in 
Scandinavian languages. The analysis 
was for journals printed in 1934, and the 
figures may be compared with those in 
Table 17 for 1939 compiled for this 
study, in which serial publications of the 
United States and Great Britain came to 
66.62 per cent, publications from Ger- 
many itself to 22.13 per cent, and publi- 
cations from France to 2.89 per cent, 
showing very close agreement. 


SERIAL TITLES IN PHYSICS 


The analysis and the identification of 
the more important serial and nonserial 
titles were not among the primary objec- 
tives of this investigation. However, it 
was clear that in collecting the data for 
other parts of the study it would be nec- 
essary to secure accurate information 
about titles. Tables 22-25 present the 
more important serial titles found in the 
physics source journals. The titles are 


7 Ruth H. Hooker, ‘‘A Study of Scientific Peri- 
odicals,” Review of Scientific Instruments, VI (N.S., 
1935), 333-38. 
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listed according to the number of times 
each is cited, and only the twenty most 
frequently cited titles are shown for each 
period. In addition to the titles them- 
selves, each table shows the number of 
references to that title for the particular 
period, the percentage of the serial refer- 
ences, the cumulative percentage of ref- 
erences beginning with the most fre- 
quently cited title, and a summary of the 
distribution of the references to those 
titles which are not listed individually. 

An examination of Tables 22 through 
25 clearly reveals the usual tendency in 
frequency distributions of this type for 
the few most frequently cited titles to 
carry the majority of the references. The 
first ten titles for 1899, 1919, 1939, and 
1946 contain 71.7 per cent, 63.5 per cent, 
66.6 per cent, and 74.3 per cent, respec- 
tively, of all serial references from the 
physics source journals for those years. 
On the other hand, it is to be noted that 
the specific titles change with rather 
striking frequency. An examination of 
the titles in the four lists reveals that 
only five titles appeared among the first 
twenty titles in all the four sample 
periods: Compites-rendus, Académie des 
Sciences, Paris; Annalen der Physik; the 
London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philo- 
sophical Magazine; the Physical Review; 
and the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of London.* There were three titles ap- 
pearing in three of the four periods in 
physics: Journal of the Franklin Institute, 
Nature, and the Physikalische Zeit- 
schrift. Fourteen titles appeared in two 
periods, not always consecutively; of 
these, six could not have appeared more 
than twice because of the date publica- 
tion started. 

Caution is necessary in interpreting 


8 In the title lists and elsewhere that this title is 
referred to, Series A of the Proceedings after 1905 is 
implied, Series B being separately cited. 
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positions on lists compiled in this manner 
for purposes of determining current jour- 
nal subscriptions. Each such list of titles 
represents a cumulative reference period, 
from the date of use to the beginning 
publication date of the title; and there is 
no assurance that the appearance of a 
title in the list would, therefore, justify 
its current subscription, since the refer- 
ences may well be to some earlier period 
when the journal was more important. 
Conversely, a larger number of references 
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current subscription, but not justifying 
acquisition of the back file. To obtain 
more exact information concerning the 
value of individual titles for subscription 
purposes, it would be necessary to tabu- 
late the references for each individual 
title by their distribution through time. 
Furthermore, it is essential to note that 
reference counts are quantitative rather 
than qualitative indicators of value. 
The changes in the temporal distribu- 
tion as previously discussed show quite 


might be of a current nature, justifying clearly that inclusive holdings, that is, 


TABLE 22 
MOST FREQUENTLY CITED SERIAL TITLES IN PHYSICS, 1899 





i | 

| | | 

| ; 
a Per Cent Cumula 


of tive Per- 
| References | 
References; centage 











| 25.0 


| 
| Annalen der Physik | 300 
I | 37-6 


London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Mage- | 51 
sine 

Académie des Sciences, Paris. Comptes-rendus 

Physical Review 

Royal Society of London. Proceedings 

Zeitschrift fiir physikalische Chemie 

Royal Society of London. Philosophical Transactions 

Electrician (London) 

Astrophysical Journal 

Annales de chimie et de physique 

Journal de physique et le radium 

K. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Wien. Math.-Na- 
turwiss. Klasse—Sitsungsberichte 

Nature 

American Journal of Science 

Royal Society of Edinburgh. Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings 

Electrical World 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Transac- 
tions 

Lumiere électrique 

Science 

K. preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften. Ab- 
handlungen 
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46. 
53- 
59. 
62. 
65. 
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71. 
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1 title cited 9 times 

2 titles cited 8 times each 

5 titles cited 6 times each 

2 titles cited 5 times each 
8 titles cited 4 times each 
11 titles cited 3 times each 
17 titles cited twice each 
39 titles cited once each 
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from Volume I to date, of some titles 
may be very much less useful to a re- 
search staff then selected partial holdings 
of a larger number of titles changed at 
more frequent intervals, especially where 
the resources in space or in acquisition 
funds are limited. The complete holding 
of a title is an obvious convenience to a 
research staff and a librarian, for it as- 
sures them that the reference is in the li- 
brary if the title is held, but this may 
often be its only important virtue. 


TITLES OF NONSERIALS IN PHYSICS 


The nonserial materials in physics as 
well as in chemistry do not present the 
type of frequency distribution exhibited 
by the serials. The citations of mono- 
graphs used in research in terms of titles 
are widely scattered. In 1899, of the non- 
serial titles from the physics source jour- 
nals there were only three titles cited as 
many as six times each, five titles cited 
four times, six titles cited three times 
each, ten titles cited twice, and ninety- 


TABLE 23 
MOST FREQUENTLY CITED SERIAL TITLES IN PHYSICS, 1919 








| | 

| | Per Cent 
| of 
| 


References 


No. of 


tive Per- 
References 


| 
| 
centage 
| 





Physical Review 


sine 
Annalen der Physik 


Scientific Papers 


Astrophysical Journal 


und Berichte 
Physikalische Zeitschrift 





Reports 
ceedings 


U.S. National Bureau of Standards. Bulletin and 7. 
Royal Society of London. Proceedings 

Académie des Sciences, Paris. Comptes-rendus 
Deutsche physikalische Gesellschaft. Verhandlungen 
Sendai, Japan. Tohoku Teikoku Daigaku—Science 
Washington Academy of Sciences. Journal and Pro- 


American Chemical Society. Journal 


204 19.6 19 


London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Maga- 13.3 32 


10. 43 


51 
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Royal Society of London. Philosophical Transactions 

Iron and Steel Institute. Journal 

American Journal of Science 

Annales de chimie et de physique 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 

Franklin Institute. Journal 

National Academy of Sciences. Memoirs and Pro- 
ceedings 

Zeitschrift fiir Instrumentenkunde 
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3 titles cited 8 times each 
4 titles cited 7 times each 
7 titles cited 6 times each 
4 titles cited 5 times each 
6 titles cited 4 times each 
14 titles cited 3 times each 
Ig titles cited twice each 
46 titles cited once each 
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one titles cited only once each. In 1919 
only four titles were cited as many as 
four times each, four titles were cited 
three times, nine titles were cited twice 
each, and seventy titles were cited only 
once each. One of the titles receiving four 
citations was that of United States pat- 
ents, treated as a single title. In 1939, out 
of a total of eighty-seven titles, only one 
was cited as many as five times, and this 
was a standard reference handbook, two 
titles were cited four times, three titles 
were cited three times each, eleven titles 
were cited twice each, and seventy titles 
were cited only once. In 1946 the distri- 
bution was even more scattered, with 
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only two titles cited twice, and the bal- 
ance of thirty-five titles cited once. The 
average number of citations per title, 
from 1899 to 1946, was 1.5, 1.3, 1.3, and 
1.1, respectively. 


TITLES OF NONSERIALS IN 
CHEMISTRY 


Citations to chemical nonserial mate- 
rial show much the same pattern, though 
the increasing attention to patents alters 
the ratio of references per title in the 
later years. In 1899 the most frequently 
cited title received only four references. 
It was followed by six titles which were 
cited only twice each and fifty-nine titles 


TABLE 24 
MOST FREQUENTLY CITED SERIAL TITLES IN PHYSICS, 1939 











Per Cent Cumula- 
of tive Per- 
References| centage 


No. of 
| References 





Physical Review 
Zeitschrift fiir Physik 


| Annalen der Physik 

| Nature 
Reviews of Modern Physics 
Naturwissenschaften 


Physikalische Zeitschrift 
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Physica 
Journal of Applied Physics 
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Franklin Institute. Journal 
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Royal Society of London. Proceedings 


Review of Scientific Instruments 

Optical Society of America. Journal 

London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Maga- 
Académie des Sciences, Paris. Com ples-rendus 


Physikalische Zeitschrift der Sowjetunion 


U.S. National Bureau of Standards. Bulletin, Scien- | 
tific Papers, and Journal of Research 

Terrestrial Magnetism and Atmospheric Electricity 

Zeitschrift fiir technische Physik 


34- 
43- 
49. 
53- 
56. 
59- 
61. 
62. 
64. 
66 
68. 


69. 
71. 
72 
73 
74 
75 
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4 titles cited 8 times each 
5 titles cited 7 times each 
5 titles cited 6 times each 
4 titles cited 5 times each 
5 titles cited 4 times each 
18 titles cited 3 times each 
21 titles cited twice each 
52 titles cited once each 
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which were cited only once each. In 1919 
the most frequently cited title was the 
group of German patents, with five refer- 
ences, followed by one title cited four 
times, three titles cited three times each, 
five titles cited twice, and sixty-four 
titles cited once each. In 1939 the most 
frequently cited title again was the group 
of German patents, with eight references, 
followed by two titles (including United 
States patents) with five references each, 
three references to British patents, five 
titles cited twice each, and fifty-five titles 
cited only once. In 1946 the first twelve 
references were split, eight to United 
States patents, and four to German pat- 
ents, followed by one title with three ref- 
erences, four titles with two references 
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each, and twenty-five titles cited only 
once. 


TITLE DISPERSION OF NONSERIAL 
REFERENCES 


There is no pyramidal cumulative ef- 
fect of the references with nonserial ma- 
terial in physics and chemistry compa- 
rable to that with serial material. In most 
years the first five titles included about 
16 per cent of the nonserial references. 
For chemistry the actual cumulative per- 
centages were as follows: 16.0 per cent, 
19.6 per cent, 26.7 per cent, and, owing 
to the patents, in 1946, 39.6 per cent. In 
physics the cumulative percentages were 
15.6 per cent, 16.4 per cent, 16.7 per cent, 
and 17.8 per cent, though the percentage 


TABLE 25 
MOST FREQUENTLY CITED SERIAL TITLES IN PHYSICS, 1946 








Per Cent Cumula- 
of | tive Per- 
References| centage 


No. of 
| References 





| Physical Review 


Zeitschrift fiir Physik 
Reviews of Modern Physics 
Nature 

Helvetica physica acta 
Annalen der Physik 
Journal of A pplied Physics 


Royal Society of London. Proceedings 


| 206 
| 30 
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Review of Scientific Instruments 8 

Cambridge Philosophical Society. Proceedings and 7 
Transactions 

London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Maga- 

sine 

Ricerca scientifica 

Académie des Sciences, Paris. Comptes-rendus 

Journal de physique et le radium 

Naturwissenschaften 

Nuovo cimento : 

Optical Society of America. Journal 

Physica 

Physikalische Zeitschrift 

Franklin Institute. Journal 
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2 titles cited 4 times each 

2 titles cited 3 times each 

9 titles cited twice each 
34 titles cited once each 
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figure for 1946 includes titles with only titles appears in 1946 when the sample 
one reference. distribution as previously indicated is 
not regarded as adequate. 

GRBEAS SESLEG EN CEASERS Of the twenty most frequently cited 

A comparison of Tables 26 through 29 journals in chemistry, seven titles ap- 
with Tables 22 through 25 will reveal a peared in all four periods, as compared 
very close similarity for each of the four with five in physics. The only title to 
sample years in the cumulative percent- have the distinction of appearing in all 
age of references for the first twenty four periods in both physics and chemis- 
serial titles from the chemical source try was the Comptes-rendus of the 
journals with those from physics. The Académie des Sciences, Paris. Annalen 
same is true for the cumulative percent- der Physik, which appeared in four peri- 
age of references contained in the first ten ods in physics titles, appeared in three 
serial titles. The widest discrepancy be- periods in chemistry. The London, Edin- 
tween the two fields in the percentage of burgh and Dublin Philosophical Maga- 
references included in the first twenty zine, which also appeared in four periods 


TABLE 26 
MOST Panquantiy ¢ CITED SERIAL TITLES IN CHEMISTRY, 1899 





- 
| . | No. of 





| Per Cent Cumula- 
of ive Per- 

| References j y 

| References| centage 





| Deutsche chemische Gesellschaft. Berichte | 236 | 19. 
American Chemical Journal |} 158 13. 
Justus Liebig’s Annalen der Chemie 114 9 
American Chemical Society. Journal 63 
Chemical Society, London. Journal 61 
Académie des Sciences, Paris. Comptes-rendus 59 
Zeitschrift fiir physikalische Chemie 59 
Journal fiir praktische Chemie 41 
Annalen der Physik 39 
Annales de chimie et de physique 35 
Journal of Physical Chemistry 29 
Chemical News 24 
London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Maga- 23 

sine 
Société chimique de France. Bulletin 14 
Zeitschrift fiir analytische Chemie 14 
Gazzetta chimica italiana 13 
J ahresberichte tiber die Fortschritte der Chemie 12 
Zeitschrift fiir Elektrochemie 10 
Royal Society of London. Philosophical — 9 
Monatshefte fiir Chemie | 8 
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41. 
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3 titles cited 8 times each 

2 titles cited 7 times each 

1 title cited 6 times 

3 titles cited 5 times each 

5 titles cited 4 times each 
11 titles cited 3 times each 
18 titles cited twice each 
45 titles cited once each 
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in physics, appeared among the first 
twenty in chemistry in two of the peri- 
ods. The same is true of Physical Review 
and the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of London. 

The reverse of this, i.e, for journals 
which appeared in the lists of all four 
periods in chemistry to appear among the 
more important titles in the physics 
lists, was not found. Even the Journal of 
the American Chemical Society did not 
appear among the leading twenty jour- 
nals in physics except in 1919; and, of the 
other journals cited in chemistry among 
the first twenty titles in all four periods, 
none except the Comptes-rendus of the 


Académie des Sciences was included in 
the lists for as many as two periods in 
physics; many of the titles did, of course, 
appear in at least one period among the 
first twenty and many more were cited 
in physics, but not among the twenty 
most frequently cited titles. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN NUMBER OF 
TITLES AND NUMBER OF 
REFERENCES 


The number of titles for serials and 
monographs is contrasted with the num- 
ber of references in Table 30. The num- 
ber of titles cited will clearly be a func- 
tion of the number of references in the 


TABLE 27 


MOST FREQUENTLY CITED SERIAL TITLES IN CHEMISTRY, 1919 











Title 


Per Cent | Cumula- 
of | tive Per- 
References; centage 


No. of 
References 





Journal of Biological Chemistry 
American Chemical Journal 


Annalen der Physik 
Journal fiir praktische Chemie 
Monatshefte fiir Chemie 


London, Edi 
zine 





Journal of Physical Chemistry 


Gazzetta chimica italiana 





American Chemical Society. Journal 218 
Deutsche chemische Gesellschaft. Berichte 
Justus Liebig’s Annalen der Chemie 


Chemical Society, London. Journal 
Zeitschrift fiir physikalische Chemie 


Académie des Sciences, Paris. Comptes-rendus 
Annales de chimie et de physique 


Société chimique de France. Bulletin 
rgh and Dublin Philosophical Maga- 


Zeitschrift fiir anorganische und allgemeine Chemie 


Hoppe-Seyler’s Zeitschrift fiir physiologische Chemie 
Society of Chemical Industry. Journal 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Proceedings 
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2 titles cited 6 times each 
6 titles cited 5 times each 
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sample, other things being equal. The in- 
crease of serial and nonserial titles will 
not be the same, however, for previous 
findings have shown an almost linear re- 
lationship between nonserial titles and 
references, while that between serial 
titles and references is of an exponential 
character. Therefore, as the size of the 
sample is increased, the proportion of 
nonserial titles to serial titles will in- 
crease. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 
FOR LIBRARIES 


The findings of the study have certain 
direct or implicit relationships to re- 
search-library planning and administra- 
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tion. First, the major importance of serial 
material should assure its being made as 
readily available as possible in physical 
location within the library. The necessity 
for the provision of adequate indexes and 
abstracting facilities is also clearly evi- 
dent. Subject classification does not 
bring together the material required by 
research personnel in either chemistry or 
physics. This is also true in other subject 
fields, as Swank® and Kelley** have shown. 

* Raynard C. Swank, ‘“The Organization of Li- 
brary Materials for Research in English Literature’”’ 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, 1944). 


*° Grace O. Kelley, The Classification of Books: 
An Inquiry into Its Usefulness to the Reader (New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1937). 


TABLE 28 
MOST penn atc CITED SERIAL TITLES IN CHEMISTRY, 1939 





Title 





Per Cent 
of 
References 


No. of 
References 





Journal of Chemical Physics 
Journal of Physical Chemistry 





Faraday Society. Transactions 
Journal of Biological Chemistry 
Nature 

Physical Review 

Journal fiir praktische Chemie 


Helvetica chimica acta 
Chemical Reviews 


search 


Chemical Abstracts 
Annalen der Physik 


American Chemical Society. Journal 
Deutsche chemische Gesellschaft. Berichte 99 
Chemical Society, London. Journal 75 


Zeitschrift fiir physikalische Chemie 38 
Royal Society of London. Proceedings 28 
Justus Liebig's Annalen der Chemie 


Académie des Sciences, Paris. Comptes-rendus 


U.S. National Bureau of Standards. Journal of Re- 


Collection des travaux chimiques tchéques 
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10 titles cited 8 times each 
1 title cited 7 times 
3 titles cited 6 times each 
3 titles cited 5 times each 
5 titles cited 4 times each 
7 titles cited 3 times each 
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The subject classification of the litera- 
ture used by chemists in 1939 brought 
into chemistry classification 71.2 per cent 
of the serial references, with the remain- 
der of the material widely scattered. The 
maximum percentage in any one field 
outside chemistry was 7.3 per cent, as 
classified in science (general) (Q). Actu- 
ally, it is titles rather than references 
that are classified, and on the basis of 
titles only 30.5 per cent of the serial 
titles used by chemists were classified in 
chemistry in the 1939 analysis. The per- 
centage of titles in other subject fields is 
high enough to be of some importance, 
with 13.0 per cent in science (general) 
(Q) and 12.2 per cent in physics (QC). 
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In physics the classification scheme 
performs even less beneficial results, 
bringing together in physics (QC) only 
63.1 per cent of the references in 1939, 
with 20.0 per cent of the references in 
science (general) (Q). In terms of titles 
the classification scheme brought to- 
gether into physics (QC) only 20.2 per 
cent of the serial titles used by physi- 
cists. Thus, it is clear that classification 
is only moderately useful in bringing to- 
gether the material used by scientists in 
a fundamental field of research. The 
titles of the serials show in themselves the 
problem of the classifier because of the 
overlapping relationships of one field 
with another. The use of the literature of 


TABLE 29 
MOST FREQUENTLY CITED SERIAL TITLES IN CHEMISTRY, 1946 








Title 


Per Cent Cumula- 
of tive Per- 
References| centage 


No. of 
References 





Naturwissenschaften 

Faraday Society. Transactions 
Physical Review 

Organic Synthesis 


Journal of Biological Chemistry 
Journal fiir praktische Chemie 
Chemical Abstracts 


Edition 
Journal of Organic Chemistry 
Annales de chimie 
Helvetia chimica acta 
Journal of Chemical Physics 
Nature 





American Chemical Society. Journal 
Deutsche chemische Gesellschaft. Berichte 51 
Chemical Society, London. Journal 34 
Justus Liebig’s Annalen der Chemie 19 


Académie des Sciences, Paris. Comptes-rendus 


Zeitschrift fiir physikalische Chemie 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. Analytical 


Royal Society of London. Proceedings 
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physics and chemistry by other disci- 
plines may be greater than the interrela- 
tionships in these two fields. 

The percentage of the nonserial mate- 
rial brought together by classification is 
higher in physics than in chemistry. Of 
the nonserial references used by physi- 
cists in 1939, 60.5 per cent were classified 
in physics. Only 38.4 per cent of the non- 
serial references used by chemists in 1939 
were classified in chemistry, with an ad- 





TABLE 30 
COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF REFERENCES WITH NUMBER OF TITLES 
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is the organization, planning, and ad- 
ministration of departmental libraries, 
especially in universities. The difficulties 
of providing adequate facilities under a 
system of close departmentation are 
made fairly apparent by the findings of 
the study. Departmentation would ap- 
pear to be reasonably possible if it were 
limited to the most-used material in the 
major subject field of the department. 
As soon as the major subject field is 








REFERENCES 





TITLES 





SUBJECT AND . 
nana Serial 


Nonserial Serial 






Nonseria! 








Per Cent | 









Per Cent Per Cent 





Chemistry: | 
1899... 1,214 94.2 | 73 
1919... - 1,060 92.0 92 
1939. pia 1,085 92.7 | 86 
1946... bs 558 92.1 | 48 








Physics: 
1899. . . 1,201 87.8 167 
191g... 1,043 90.0 116 
S008... " 1,279 91.8 | 114 
1946... 401 | 92.2 | 39 











5.8 108 62.1 66 37-9 
8.0 123 67.5 74 32-5 
7.3 131 67.2 64 32.8 
7:9 93 74-4 32 25.6 

















12.2 104 47-5 115 §2.5 
10.0 123 58.5 87 41.5 
8.2 134 60.6 87 39-4 
7.8 67 64.4 37 | 35-6 











ditional 25.6 per cent in the field of tech- 
nology. Of the nonserial references used 
by chemists, 15.1 per cent were classified 
in physics, and, of those used by physi- 
cists, 6.1 per cent were classified in chem- 
istry. Any method of subject classifica- 
tion based on the physical book will in- 
evitably produce similar difficulties. In 
view of these problems, one may question 
whether the scattering of materials pro- 
duced by close classification serves a very 
useful purpose in the research libraries 
where overlapping subject interests exist. 
This is especially true of serials. 

Closely related to subject classification 








broadened to include equally vital mate- 
rials in related fields, the dispersion of 
the materials is so wide that the provision 
of them becomes proportionately very 
much more expensive. Such departmen- 
tation does not, of course, consider the 
needs of related subject departments 
where the need for related field material 
is equal to or greater than the need for 
material in the so-called “major’’ field. 
The nearly one-to-one ratio between ref- 
erences and titles in the nonserial litera- 
ture makes the departmental provision 
of nonserial material more difficult than 
the provision of serial material. The dis- 
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cussion may be summarized by saying 
that the distribution of literature, as re- 
vealed in the study, indicates that provi- 
sion of a substantial proportion of the 
references in a research field is possible 
through a small number of journals if 
they are properly selected but that the 
provision of the entire necessary research 
literature for a field will require a very 
large number of titles, many of which will 
be needed elsewhere in a university or in 
a large research organization. 

A variant of the problem of depart- 
mentation of major university libraries is 
the question of the internal arrangement 
of facilities in a single library. This study 
has made it clear, for example, that to 
ignore the relationship of physics and 
chemistry to the publications of learned 
societies (AS), to general science publi- 
cations (Q), to technology (T), and, in 
the field of chemistry, to certain aspects 
of medicine (R) will only serve to make 
the use of the library’s facilities by chem- 
ists and physicists more difficult. Clearly, 
there is a very large and intricate pattern 
of subject interrelationships which ought 
to be considered in the internal planning 
of a library, and the disposition of the 
materials of research ought to be related 
in some measure to this network of joint 
use of research materials. That the net- 
work has characteristics that differ from 
those of the classification scheme is 
equally apparent. A library that is ar- 
ranged for open access, with the A’s of 
the classification beginning at the top or 
the bottom of the building and running 
systematically through the classifications 
to the Z’s, will prove rather discouraging 
to the research investigator who, of 
course, always would prefer to have as 
much of his literature immediately sur- 
rounding him as space will permit. Li- 
brarians can probably do more than they 
have done to bring such materials to- 
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gether if they know and understand the 
relationships. Patently, it is impossible to 
bring everything together unless the li- 
brary is very small, so that a judicious 
selection of the most useful material, that 
will not conflict with the uses of other 
subject areas, will serve the research 
scholar most succcssfully. 

Research libraries are growing too 
rapidly to be housed very efficiently, 
though this problem has not generally 
been stated in these terms. The study 
points toward directions in which some 
measure of control may be possible. The 
most useful limiting device in connection 
with the literature of physics and chem- 
istry appears to be the analysis of dates, 
in which there is a very clear segregation 
of the most-used materials. The coun- 
tries of publication, particular titles, 
and forms appear to have only a limited 
value for keeping a research collection at 
a fixed size. For example, the provision 
of any very substantial proportion of 
nonserial material in physics older than 
fifty years should in badly crowded li- 
braries be subjected to very careful 
scrutiny in terms of the results of this in- 
vestigation. The same thing is true for 
most of the material in chemistry, 
though the date period should be some- 
what longer. The serial literature in 
physics older than fifty years will supply 
in the future only a modest proportion of 
the demands of research physicists; in 
1939 twenty-five years were sufficient to 
supply 97.17 per cent of the serial refer- 
ences. When these figures for dates are 
combined with the figures for individual 
titles and with the figures for country of 
publication, even further segregation be- 
comes possible. A minor French serial 
title appearing low on a current frequen- 
cy list of used serial titles, which was 
published between 1800 and 1850, will 
probably not be widely used by research 
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physicists of the present period. A gener- 
al description of the elements of used lit- 
erature should enable any individual li- 
brary to scrutinize its holdings more 
critically. Heretofore, among the difficul- 
ties in segregating or discarding material 
has been the assumption that any piece 
of printed information might be useful 
to some person for research purposes at 
some point in time. While this is undeni- 
ably true, the study makes it clear that 
the probabilities of such use will vary in 
accordance with very definite factors and 
that research libraries in the future will 
probably need to operate more and more 
in terms of carefully appraised probabili- 
ties, rather than in ultimate possibilities. 


AREAS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


In conclusion, certain related areas 
may be described in which further re- 
search may be fruitful. The most con- 
spicuous further investigations along the 
lines of this study are comparable analy- 
ses of the literature used in these same 
subject fields in the other major coun- 
tries of publication. i.e., Great Britain, 
France, and Germany, in order to con- 
firm the trends of national use estab- 
lished here." It is desirable to ascertain 
whether the increase in the use of United 
States publications in the United States 
is a purely local phenomenon or whether 
it is reflected by a comparable increase in 
the use of United States publications in 
other countries. Such studies might lead 
to the establishment of some standards 
for comparing the use of domestic and 
foreign literature in any country. Is 
there, for example, any relationship be- 
tween the excellence of research in a 
country and the ratio in the use of for- 
eign and domestic literature? Are the 
differences in the time between the date 


" It is expected that a study now under way will 
bring out a number of these points. 
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of publication and the date of use for 
domestic and foreign literature in this 
country comparable to the time lapses 
for the literature used by foreign scien- 
tists? 

General studies of the literature used 
in other subject areas are highly desir- 
able, both to ascertain the characteristics 
of the literature for the individual disci- 
plines and the changes that may be an- 
ticipated in that literature, and to estab- 
lish the network of relationships between 
subject disciplines in order to provide 
more usefully planned libraries than are 
now possible. 

Investigations that would generalize 
the characteristics of the literature of the 
social sciences and the humanities are of 
great importance. Do these fields show 
similar types of subject interrelation- 
ships, do they show the same degrees of 
dependence upon serial and monographic 
literature, and what is their dependence 
upon the literature of foreign countries? 
Knowledge of this type is almost wholly 
lacking in the field of library literature, 
and until it is made more specific than is 
now the case, the effective planning of li- 
braries is more difficult than it should be. 

It has been implicit throughout this 
study that any discovered literature 
characteristics would be true of the sub- 
ject field in general. It is of some impor- 
tance to ascertain how the literature of a 
particular field, or a group of particular 
related fields, differs from this more gen- 
eralized picture. Differences from the 
more general pattern might be expected 
from a number of sources. There may, 
for example, be differences between the 
literature characteristics of a field as a 
whole and the literature characteristics 
of the most active or most “advanced” 
research in that field. Research in spe- 
cific subject fields is characterized by 
fluctuating interests in particular aspects 
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of the more general field itself. Nuclear 
physics is an example of a highly special- 
ized current interest in the more general 
field of physics. The literature of these 
special aspects of a general field may be 
quite different in character from that of 
the general field, and the relationship be- 
tween the two is clearly of some impor- 
tance in the provision of adequate and 
useful library facilities. 

There may also be differences in re- 
spect to the use of literature by individu- 
als or groups of individuals. For example, 
in a university where there is active in- 
vestigation into the history of science or 
into a special aspect of the history of 
science, the date distribution of the 
scientific literature used will be quite dif- 
ferent from the date distribution of the 
literature used by a group investigating 
cosmic rays. All such local differences 
will clearly influence the library facilities 
which are necessary for the adequate 
support of the research work, and cau- 
tion must be exercised in the application 
of general findings on local situations. 

A more remote area of investigation 
might ascertain the influence upon the 
pattern of the research literature of indi- 
vidual variations either in the excellence 
of research or in the methods of research. 
If one were able, for example, to segre- 
gate a sufficiently large group of “poor” 
research contributions and a comparable 
group of “good” research contributions, 
assuming that the researchers had rough- 
ly equal access to literature, the differ- 
ences in the use of research literature 
might be measured. Alternatively, one 
might attempt to compare the research 
type or quality differences growing out 
of unequal access to research literature. 
Is the excellence or lack of excellence in 
research-library facilities an important 
factor in the type or quality of research 
produced? The control of all variables in 
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such a study would be extremely diffi- 
cult, particularly that relating to the 
competence of personnel. To what ex- 
tent, for example, is the type of research 
conducted contingent upon the provision 
of the research literature? Clearly, the 
literature resources of the very small in- 
stitution will be quite different from 
those associated with very large libraries 
or institutions. Can one say that the re- 
search of the two institutions is different 
because of the provision of research liter- 
ature, and, if so, in what way? 

Studies of the current type may reveal 
a fairly generalized and useful descrip- 
tion of the research literature used by a 
large number of men. It does not indicate 
the way in which the literature was used 
or the manner in which it was secured,” 
nor can one say as a result of investiga- 
tions of this type whether the literature 
used was the best literature for the pur- 
pose. Obviously, it would be highly de- 
sirable to know how research personnel 
secure the literature they use, what use 
they make of it, and what the relation- 
ship is between the literature used and 
such other literature on a topic as may 
exist. 

The growing complexity and mass of 
the research literature in nearly all fields 
is of such proportions that its identifica- 
tion, selection, and use must be facili- 
tated to the greatest possible extent. 
Since librarians are the custodians of a 
very high proportion of all research lit- 
erature, they share with the scholar a 
heavy obligation to make the use of the 
materials in their custody as efficient as 
possible. 


™ Professor J. D. Bernal has very kindly allowed 
me to see the proof of his paper, “Preliminary Analy- 
sis of Pilot Questionnaire on the Use of Scientific 
Literature” (Paper No. 46, Royal Society Scientific 
Information Conference, 1948), which has some 
interesting findings along these lines. 
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THE COVER DESIGN 


pa BERMENTLO (or Barmentlo) 
was born in Hasselt in the province of 
Overijsel, in the diocese of Utrecht. We first 
find him printing in Naples (where several 
Dutch printers had settled) in association with 
a German, Henricus Alding. On July 5, 1476, 
the partners completed 
an edition of the Psal- 
ter in Italian. 

The partnership was 
short lived. After this 
one book had been 
printed, Bermentlo left 
Naples, carrying with 
him some of the type 
of the firm, and intro- 
duced printing into his 
native town of Hasselt. 
Bermentlo was evident- 
ly interested in books 
that would enable the 
laity to take a more ac- 
tive part in the church 
service. His first pro- 
duction in Hasselt was 
an edition of the litur- 
gical Epistles and Gos- 
pels in Flemish, which 
he completed in 1480. 








version of the Book of Hours, the Ghetidenboec. 
He also printed a life of St. Jerome, a short 
legend of St. Roche, and a manual on the art 
of living and dying, reminiscent in its illys- 
trations of the Ars moriendi. His last book is 
dated 1490—the year in which he finally 
stopped printing. Wood 
blocks and type that 
had been used by Ber- 
mentlo are found in a 
book printed in 1491 
by Petrus Van Os in 
the near-by city of 
Zwolle. Hasselt did not 
have a printer for many 
years after Bermentlo 
had left. 

Bermentlo did not 
sign his name to any of 
the books which he 
printed in Hasselt, al- 
though he put his ini- 
tials at the end of most 
of them. Fortunately, 
we learn his identity 
from his __sprinter’s 
mark. This shows St. 
Stephen standing un- 
der an arch between 








In the following year 
he printed two more works, a folio Gesta 
romanorum, his only book in Latin, and a 
Flemish version of the Summe le roy by the 
Dominican friar Laurentius (a work later 
translated by Caxton as The Royal Book). 

Yet Hasselt was evidently too small a town 
to support a press, for Bermentlo stopped 
printing in or soon after 1481. About 1488, 
however, he decided to try again and pro- 
duced five more books, all in Flemish. The 
most important of these was a vernacular 


two windows through 
which appears a rural scene. He is holding a 
shield bearing the arms of Hasselt. Beside him 
is another shield bearing the arms of the Ber- 
mentlo family. Above the figure is inscribed: 
Steffanus eirste marteler patroen in Hasselt 
(“St. Stephen, the first martyr, patron of 
Hasselt”). The inscription is not reproduced 
here. 
EpwIn ELiotr WILLOUGHBY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


February 1, 1949 


To the Editor of the “‘Library Quarterly”: 

I should like to clarify one point which I 
believe Mr. Fussler misunderstood in reviewing 
the booklet that Donald Bean and I wrote last 
year. 

His point is that we came dangerously close 
to violating well-known principles in that we 
usurped the architect’s function when we pre- 
sented prototype sketches. We do not plead 
guilty in the least to this matter because we 
have learned from bitter experience that it is 
not enough for the librarian merely to make a 
written program and expect the architect to do 
the rest. An intermediate step—a blocking-out 
of spatial relationships by the librarian—is 
necessary and desirable. The whole point of our 
booklet is to show how modular planning is use- 
ful to the librarian and architect in taking this 
intermediate step. Librarians now in the midst 
of the final stages of planning a building will 


understand the advantages of this intermediate 
step. Much of the recent writing on the theory 
of building-planning fails to take this into ac- 
count, the reason for this being, perhaps, that 
too many of the writers have never carried a 
building project through to completion. 

We would not deny the desirability of the 
type of presentation Mr. Fussler wishes we had 
made, namely, a written program of a hypo- 
thetical case with plans which offer several solu- 
tions. Such a book would be useful, but for the 
purpose we had in mind we considered it less 
useful than the methods we selected. Our judg- 
ment was based on hundreds of interviews with 
librarians who were taking the first steps in 
building-planning. 

Our booklet is not important enough to jus- 
tify this much discussion. But the point Mr. 
Fussler raises is very important and deserves 
further treatment. 

R. E. ELLSwortH 





REVIEWS 


The Philobiblon. By Ricuarp De Bury. With 
Introduction by ARCHER Taytor. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1948. Pp. xiv+110. $3.50. 


In the review of a work as famous as the 
Philobiblon it is not necessary to praise the 
author or to quote from his work to librarians, 
who most certainly understand well and prac- 
tice often the precepts therein. This reviewer 
will not attempt to summarize Richard 
De Bury’s ideas and report on their applica- 
bility in the world of books today; such a study 
would require a lengthy article. Moreover, to 
use De Bury’s words, expressed in 1344: “It 
passeth human genius .. . to unfold perfectly” 
the review of the book under consideration. 

Since the first English translation, made by 
John Bellingham Inglis, was published in 1832, 
at least fourteen editions of the Philobiblon have 
appeared in England and the United States. 
There have been two other translations into 
English, one by Ernest Chester Thomas, first 
published in London in 1888, and the excellent 
translation made by Andrew Fleming West, the 
famous Princeton scholar, issued by the Grolier 
Club in New York in a three-volume edition 
limited to three hundred copies, printed by 
DeVinne in 1889. The Inglis and Thomas trans- 
lations have been used in various editions in 
England and the United States, but the West 
translation—the first (and only) translation 
made by an American scholar—was not reprinted 
until 1945, when Philip C. Duschnes published 
the edition printed by Peter Bielensen with 
decorations by Valenti Angelo. Every scholarly 
library should have the attractive and definitive 
three-volume Grolier edition if possible, but, for 
those who cannot secure it, the University of 
California Press publication is acceptable for 
most purposes. Not every reader of the Philo- 
biblon will require the full introductory and 
textual notes presented in the Grolier edition, 
but it is reassuring to know that such a work 
exists for those who are primarily interested in 
a scholarly presentation of the original Latin 
based on the many manuscript versions. 

Although the Introduction, by Archer Tay- 


lor, gives a clear account of the editions pub- 
lished before 1832, there is no listing of, or com- 
ment on, the score of editions which have ap. 
peared since. The Introduction mentions some 
of the major events relating to Richard Aunger- 
ville and his work but does not include a critical 
estimate of the three English translations that 
have been made, nor is any information given 
about the translation used in the University of 
California Press edition. This may have been 
deliberate, but it seems to be a regrettable over- 
sight, especially as the work was issued by one 
of the scholarly university presses rather than 
by a commercial publishing house. As a result 
of some odd circumstance the proofreaders and 
Taylor allowed an incorrect statement to 
mar the otherwise accurate and readable Intro- 
duction. Bury St. Edmunds is in Suffolk, not in 
Surrey, as the Introduction has it. Standard 
references like Copinger’s Suffolk and the 
Britannica give the correct location of the town 
near which De Bury was born. One other 
incidental point: the mere reference to “De 
Chambre”’ without any indication of his dates 
and his work is of little use to the uninformed 
reader who might wish to read further in the 
work of William De Chambre, the sixteenth- 
century chronicler of Durham, who gives a 
thorough account of Aungerville and his work. 

After reading the University of California 
Press edition, this reviewer compared certain 
words and sentences with those in the Grolier 
Club text and the Duschnes reprint of the West 
translation. These were also checked in the 
Inglis translation printed by the Grabhorn 
Press in 1926 and in the Thomas translation 
which was used by the University of California 
Press in its edition for the Book Arts Club in 
1933. Among the many variations noted in the 
Duschnes reprint the most noticeable changes 
involve capitalization, punctuation, spelling of 
classical and biblical names, and the use of 
quotation marks where quoted material is used: 
viz., Zorobabel has become Zerubbabel, Virgil 
is spelled Vergil, ‘“‘O most high author’’ curiously 
enough reverts to the translation by Thomas 
which the University Press printed in 1933 and 
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reads “Almighty author,” although no other 
examples from the Thomas translation came to 
the reviewer’s notice. The purist may carp at 
these, but the student with fewer antiquarian 
leanings will approve. For the most part, the 
edition seems to follow the Duschnes reprint 
more exactly than it does the Grolier Club 
original. An example which illustrates this point 
occurs in the passage in the fourth chapter, 
where West’s translation reads: “‘We are given 
over to Jews, to Saracens, to Heretics, and to 
Pagans, whose poison we dread above all things, 
and by whose pestiferous venom it is well known 
that some of our parents were corrupted” 
(Grolier Club ed., p. 42). The University of 
California Press follows the Duschnes reading 
and omits “the Jews,”’ so that the text reads: 
“We are given over to Saracens, to heretics. . . .” 
It should be mentioned that both the Uni- 
versity of California Press and Duschnes chose 
to eliminate the numbering of chapters, a choice 
which causes some inconvenience to those inter- 
ested in finding references according to their 
proper labels and one which adds no apparent 
beauty to the headings in these two books re- 
cently published. There are several instances 
where the current edition omits, changes, or 
adds words to the text as given in the Grolier 
edition and the Duschnes reprint. These varia- 
tions are no doubt the work of the editor at the 
press, who may have been interested in making 
lines even or making shorter the text printed on 
a page in order to achieve uniformity at the risk 
of expurgating the author’s words. One curious 
example of this treatment appears in the Uni- 
versity Press edition, where the “noble cou- 
plet”— 
One hour each day let all their books obtain; 
Who asks outside the hour shall ask in vain— 


which should be quoted as poetry, has in this 
edition been crowded into the last sentence of 
the second paragraph on page 31 so as to pre- 
vent the carrying-over of a few lines of text to 
the verso of the sheet. 

In another respect, however, the University 
of California Press edition is more accurate than 
either of the two earlier printings of West’s 
translation, where in chapter 16, the reference 
to the twelfth chapter of Ecclesiasticus for the 
quotation: “Of making many books there is no 
end,” is corrected to read “Ecclesiastes.” (Only 
a study of the various manuscripts will show 
whether or not this was Aungerville’s or some 
copyist’s mistake.) Although West cited the 
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correct book of the Bible in his “Vulgate Refer- 
ences in the Text,” he allowed the incorrect 
book to appear in his translation. 

By and large, the edition just published pre- 
sents a highly readable version of a work which 
is not easily available at a price within the reach 
of the average person’s purse, and as such this 
Philobiblon satisfies a definite need. To end this, 
the reviewer once again begs permission from 
no one to use the famous words of Richard 
Aungerville, surnamed De Bury, for their 
appropriateness: 

. .. Let the impotent pen now cease to pursue the 
tenor of this infinite business, lest it may seem to at- 
tempt rashly what in the beginning we confessed 
was impossible for anyone [University of California 
Press ed., p. 85]. 

H. RIicHARD ARCHER 
William Andrews Clark Memorial Library 
Los Angeles 


“Report of the Proceedings of the Pre-confer- 
ence Workshop for Librarians and Rural 
Sociologists.” Sponsored by the Jornt Com- 
MITTEE OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION AND THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 
1948. Pp. ix+35. $0.30. (Mimeographed.) 
Distributed by Extension Division, Michi- 
gan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 


This report is a transcription of the Sound- 
scriber records of the proceedings of the one-day 
workshop of librarians and rural sociologists 
held in Chicago, January 28, 1948. The sponsor- 
ing joint committee was composed of three li- 
brarians and three sociologists, and was formed 
in anticipation of the need for advice and re- 
search by objective students when and if the 
federal library demonstration bill is passed. 
In turn, the workshop resulted from the need, in 
the opinion of the members of the joint commit- 
tee, for ‘mutual acquaintance between the two 
disciplines” of librarianship and sociology. 

The report of the informal discussions indi- 
cates that librarians who are consciously seeking 
to extend library service in a genuinely educa- 
tional way into rural areas have found many 
problems to which they have no answers and 
that they wish to call upon rural sociologists and 
specialists in other fields for help. Although the 
ten sociologists registered were overwhelmingly 
outnumbered by the hundred or more librarians, 
the discussions held fast to the co-operative 
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idea. The exploratory nature of the workshop 
is apparent in the numerous ambitious projects 
proposed as future activities of the joint com- 
mittee. The most important of the recommenda- 
tions made by the conference were: 


That the joint committee define and describe the 
difference between library experiments and li- 
brary demonstrations and establish criteria for 
evaluating them; 

That the Rural Sociological Society be contacted to 
investigate possibilities of holding a conference 
of librarians and rural sociologists preceding their 
national meeting; 

That the joint committee function as a clearing 
house for library and community surveys; 

And that the joint committee investigate means of 
helping to ascertain the best administrative unit 
for service programs in a given area... and 
what is the library’s place in this unit. 

In these days of increasing state-aid appro- 
priations and the use of federal funds on the 
local level, the last project—to ascertain the 
best administrative unit and the library’s place 
in the unit—is an ambitious one and is critically 
needed. In the reviewer’s opinion research on 
this problem could contribute much to the solu- 
tion of the rapidly expanding problems in all 
fields of local administration. 

Perhaps the most encouraging aspect of this 
workshop was, as Dr. Leigh said in summary, 
“to see libraries as a tightly organized profes- 
sional group consciously reaching out to seek al- 
liance with the social scientists as a means of 
dealing more adequately with their own library 
problems.” Anyone who reads the report cannot 
fail to be impressed by the co-operative spirit 
and the repeated emphasis upon the problem of 
rural service as one for all agencies concerned 
with rural people and upon the obligation 
of the rural library to abandon its administra- 
tive island and fit itself into the over-all pattern. 


ERNESTINE GRAFTON 
Extension Division 
Virginia State Library 


‘A Report on Certain Problems of the Libraries 
and School of Library Service of Columbia 
University, 1944.” By Louis R. Witson, 
Keyes D. MetTcatr, and DonALp Coney. 
New York: Columbia University Libraries, 
1947. Pp. ii+85. (Mimeographed.) 


The Columbia University Libraries and 
School of Library Service were surveyed early 
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in 1944, but the reports were not published until 
1947. This volume supplements the report on 
the technical operations departments of the 
Columbia University Libraries by Maurice F. 
Tauber and L. Quincy Mumford. 

In a recent article on the university library 
survey, Wilson distinguishes between the gen- 
eral and the limited survey. The Columbia sur- 
vey is an example of the limited type. The sur- 
veyors considered only certain specific problems 
that had already been identified. They spent ten 
days on the Columbia campus observing the 
operation of the libraries and library school and 
gathering information. They made no attempt 
to collect extensive data but sought to gain as 
much familiarity with the problems as possible 
and to suggest solutions in the light of their own 
experience. 

The technique used in this survey has its 
limitations and obviously does not produce the 
complete case study to which librarians have 
become accustomed through the recent general 
surveys of Georgia, Florida, Indiana, and other 
university libraries. From the pragmatic point 
of view, however, the limited survey may be 
more valuable to the library concerned than a 
comprehensive investigation—it is certainly 
much cheaper in terms of both time and money. 
One should not dismiss too quickly the limited 
survey because its technique appears to be sub- 
jective. The findings of the North Central As- 
sociation of the reliability of “comprehensive 
judgment” of educational institutions by ex- 
perts are, perhaps, significant in this connection. 

The problems considered by Wilson, Met- 
calf, and Coney are the major administrative 
questions common to most large university li- 
braries. Their suggestions for solutions are inter- 
esting and valuable. Columbia University has 
already made many of their proposals realities. 
Other university libraries will also find them 
useful, especially those in which administrative 
organization has not kept pace with expanding 
objectives and services. The suggestions are not 
particularly new or unusual when considered 
with reference to Wilson and Tauber’s The 
University Library. It is valuable, however, to 
see how the surveyors have applied to specific 
situations the general principles of university 
library administration. 

The chapter on the School of Library Service, 
written by Wilson, is particularly important be- 
cause of the detailed discussion of administra- 
tive problems. There is little of value in print 
on the administration of library schools, and 
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Wilson’s observations about Columbia, espe- 
cially about its program of graduate instruction, 
should be very useful to the deans of other li- 
brary schools. 

Because of its limited scope and technique, 
the report of the Columbia University survey 
js not a major contribution to the literature. 
There are no new contributions to the theory of 
university library administration, nor does the 
report add to the store of basic data on univer- 
sity libraries. It is significant, however, as an 
example of what may be a new trend in surveys. 
With the advances that have been made during 
the last ten years, largely through Wilson’s 
efforts, in the codification of the principles of 
university library administration, general sur- 
veys may no longer be needed so frequently. 


Lewis F. St1ec 


University of Southern California Library 


Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in the Library of 
Congress. Issued by the Lrprary oF Con- 
GRESS, DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGING DIVISION. 
Preliminary ed. Washington: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947. Pp. ix+125. 


Since the publication of the preliminary sec- 
ond edition of A.L.A. Catalog Rules in 1941, the 
practices of descriptive cataloging have been 
under severe critical scrutiny. The successive 
stages in the development of the present Rules 
are marked by Dr. Osborn’s The Crisis in Cata- 
loging (1941), Studies in Descriptive Cataloging 
(1946), and the Report of the Advisory Commitice 
on Descriptive Cataloging to the Librarian of Con- 
gress (1946). The original objection to the 
A.L.A. rules centered on the overelaboration of 
cataloging rules and practices and the resulting 
increase in cataloging costs. How do the present 
tules meet these criticisms? 

A quick survey indicates that there are in the 
present publication 379 rules, as against 100 in 
the earlier volume. This is not a fair comparison, 
since we have here rules for description of seri- 
als, maps, microfilms, and music—which were 
in large part covered by other sections of the 
A.L.A. rules—and since each paragraph is now 
numbered as a separate rule whereas formerly 
several subsections might be grouped under a 
single numbered rule. However, it is evident 
that there is little encouragement here for those 
who favor a minimum of rules with large dis- 
cretion left to the individual cataloger. 
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When we turn to the content of the rules, 
however, we find a decided simplification of 
practice. In the transcription of the title there is 
to be no repetition of information given else- 
where. Thus the name of the author is omitted 
in most cases of simple authorship; the state- 
ment of illustrations is generally omitted from 
the title, and the publisher is omitted when the 
entry is made under the name of the publisher. 
In the imprint the publisher’s name is cut to the 
distinctive surname for well-known publishing 
houses. The collation generally indicates only 
the last numbered page of each section, and un- 
numbered preliminary and intermediate leaves 
are ignored. The illustration statement is nor- 
mally to consist of the simple designation 
“illus.,” although portraits frequently, and maps 


always, are to have special mention. Size is 


given in whole centimeters only, and annota- 
tions are considerably reduced. 

The simplifications listed in the preceding 
paragraph will be welcomed by most catalogers. 
There has been less agreement on the changes 
in practice which are intended to simplify the 
catalog card. Ellipses are no longer to be used 
to show omission of information appearing on 
the title-page but are restricted to the omission 
of a part of any single unit as the title, the sub- 
title, or the alternative title. The various units 
of a normal title-page (title, alternative title, 
subtitle, author statement, edition statement, 
imprint) are to be recorded in this order, regard- 
less of the order in which they appear in the book 
being described. If the information is taken from 
anywhere on the title-page, there will be no in- 
dication of the fact of transposition. These prac- 
tices, together with the other simplifications, 
should result in a card more intelligible to the 
library user. 

Taken as a whole, these Rules represent a 
welcome reversal of the increasingly “‘biblio- 
graphical” descriptive cataloging of the past. 
Many of us had hoped for an even greater shift 
toward simple rules for simple cataloging. But 
more important than the text of the rules them- 
selves will be the spirit in which they are fol- 
lowed. If catalogers seek for the exceptional in 
each book as an excuse for elaboration of treat- 
ment, the present changes will be of little use. 
Catalogers who can see that it is no less praise- 
worthy to increase their efficiency by the omis- 
sion of superfluous information than to note the 
presence of an unrecorded flyleaf will be able to 
use the new rules as support, if support is need- 
ed, for even further economies in their own li- 
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braries. The will to simplification by itself can 
achieve a surprising reduction in costs without 
loss in the efficiency of the final product. That 
will to simplification, operating with these rules, 
may well result in a final edition far simpler than 
the present one. 

Examples of such further simplifications are 
not difficult to find. Is the phrase “‘cover-title” 
useful? When there is no question of original 
publication involved, do we need “With this is 
bound”? In works of literature, is there any 
necessity to note the literary form unless the 
title is actually misleading? Except for rare and 
early titles, is there any value in recording the 
date and source of a microfilm or photostat? We 
hope that in using this “preliminary edition” 
the Library of Congress will test these and other 
rules not only for their adequacy but also for 
their necessity. 

The rules as published are from time to time 
supplemented by means of the Cataloging Service 
bulletins issued by the Processing Department 
of the Library of Congress. So far these addi- 
tions and changes have shown no tendency to 
greater simplification. 

Wy1 is E. WricHT 
Williams College 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 


Guide to United States Government Motion Pic- 
tures, Vol. I, No. 1 (June, 1947). Compiled 
by the Morton Picture Division, Liprary 
oF Concress. Washington: Library of Con- 
gress, 1947. Pp. 104. $0.40. 

At the time this union catalog was issued, 
1,330 government films were available for public 
use. In the wide range of their subject matter 
they reveal the diverse interests of the govern- 
ment as an educator. Numerically they show 
how fully the government has accepted the mo- 
tion picture as an educational instrument. 

The film titles are arranged by general sub- 
ject. The necessary technical information, to- 
gether with a brief annotation, is provided for 
most of the films. The editors, however, have 
not gone beyond the information supplied by the 
issuing agency, and they occasionally resort to 
the note, “further information unavailable.” An 
alphabetical index serves as a key to specific 
subjects, titles, and cross-references. A section 
on how to order films brings clarity to the varied 
procedures by which government agencies 
handle loans and purchases. 
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Because of the liquidation of the Motion 
Picture Division of the Library of Congress, the 
Guide, originally planned as an annual publica- 
tion with occasional supplements, must be 
judged on the merits of this first number, Im. 
provements would ordinarily have been expect- 
ed in later numbers ; new films would have been 
described as they became available, while those 
withdrawn from circulation would have been so 
recorded. The Guide, regarded as a serial publi- 
cation, was a well-thought-out answer to the 
need for a printed aid in the selection of govern- 
ment films. As a single publication, whose revi- 
sion cannot be anticipated, it must suffer a 
dwindling usefulness as its contents become in- 
creasingly out of date. 

Preliminary steps to overcome difficulties in 
the location, description, and distribution of 
government films were made in the late thir- 
ties by a series of directories published by the 
United States Film Service and later by the Of- 
fice of Education. In 1945 a helpful pamphlet, 
U.S. Government Motion Pictures and Film- 
strips, was compiled by Virginia Armstrong for 
the Division of Visual Aids, United States Office 
of Education. When the 1947 Guide was an- 
nounced, it seemed to many film users that a 
solution to the problem had been found and 
that one catalog, regularly revised, would pro- 
vide whatever information film users regard as 
essential. If no successor to the Guide appears, 
the distribution of government films will be 
seriously handicapped. Thirty-three govern- 
ment agencies handle films; some publish their 
own catalogs, and others do not; but the film 
user who must know what films are available 
will have to keep in touch with all of them. 


GERALD D. McDoNALp 
New York Public Library 


The Book of the States: 1948-49, Vol. VII. Chi- 
cago: Council of State Governments, 1948. 
Pp. xii+780+135 tables. $7.50. (With 1949 
supplements $10.00.) 


This is the seventh edition of what has be- 
come an indispensable reference tool in the field 
of state government. It is compiled and pub- 
lished in an excellent format by the Council of 
State Governments, the organization created 
and supported by the states as a clearing-house 
for information and research on state legislative 
and administrative practices. 
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With the present edition the Book of the 
States will be issued biennially in January of the 
even-numbered years. This change in the date 
of publication will permit coverage in each vol- 
ume of most of the laws enacted in the forty- 
four legislatures which meet in regular sessions 
during the odd-numbered years. Two supple- 
ments will be issued in odd-numbered years, 
one on January 1, listing all legislators and elec- 
tive officials, and one on July 1, including ap- 
pointed administrative officials. It may be noted 
that the price of the basic volume has been 
raised from $5.00 to $7.50. The price of the sup- 
plements is $2.50 when ordered with the bien- 
nial volume, or $10.00 for the three publications. 
Supplements are priced at $3.50 if they are not 
ordered with the basic volume. 

The present edition lays particular emphasis 
on problems of postwar adjustment in the 
states, in particular to problems of administra- 
tion, finance, and the major state services. Thus 
it includes valuable sections on developments in 
state constitutions and elections, state adminis- 
trative reorganization, and financial manage- 
ment, including purchasing. More than two 
hundred pages of the text are devoted to a sur- 
vey of major state services in education, public 
works, law enforcement, health, welfare, and 
other spheres of activity. It is unfortunate that 
the article on state constitutions and constitu- 
tional revisions was written while the New Jer- 
sey Constitutional Convention was still in 
progress, since no detailed analysis of the provi- 
sions of this important new constitution is given. 

The directory of state legislators and ad- 
ministrative officials provides a ready reference 
guide to the most important officials in each 
state of the Union. This roster of state officials, 
arranged according to function, includes for the 
first time the heads of library extension agencies 
in addition to the list of other state library offi- 
cials. An extensive, if selected, bibliography 
prepared by Mrs. Lucile L. Keck, of the Joint 
Reference Library, is included. This bibliogra- 
phy lists only material published since the 
1945-46 edition of the Book of the States and sup- 
plements the Bibliography contained in that 
volume. 

One textual error was noted. On page 115 
reference is made to twelve legislative councils, 
but the article on the subject then proceeded to 
list twenty-two instead of the twelve men- 
tioned. The error is particularly regrettable be- 
cause the addition of legislative councils in ten 
new states in the last two years is a significant 
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development in state legislative procedure and 
would appear to have merited extended com- 
ment. It should be noted that this error is a con- 
spicuous exception, and, in general, the text has 
been carefully prepared and edited. 


RoGEer H. McDonouGH 


Division of State Library, Archives, and History 
New Jersey Department of Education 


Bibliography of New Jersey Official Reports, 
1905-45. Compiled by Dorotuy Forpyce 
Lucas. Trenton: New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Education, Division of State Li- 
brary, Archives and History, 1947. Pp. 
vi+ 256. 

Miss Lucas has attempted here the helpful 
and long overdue task of compiling a bibliogra- 
phy of state reports of New Jersey from 1905 
to 1945. The reason for the starting date of 1905 
is that she regards her book as a continuation 
of Adelaide Hasse’s Index of Economic Material 
in Documents of the States of the United States: 
New Jersey, 1789-1904. Both collections deal 
only with the printed reports of administrative 
officers, legislative committees, and special com- 
missions, leaving out constitutions, laws, legis- 
lative proceedings, and court decisions except 
in so far as they are incorporated in the reports. 

In the course of forty years the modern state 
proliferates large numbers of such reports and 
documents. Scholars are well aware how diffi- 
cult it sometimes is to find out what government 
surveys have been made in the past on certain 
subjects. The constant shifts in government in- 
terrupt the continuity of bureaus, change their 
names, alter the nature of their studies, and al- 
together make tracking down reports a tedious 
undertaking. In many cases only a few persons 
have knowledge of the existence of some reports. 
In New Jersey, Miss Lucas is such a person. She 
has taken the pains to commit her valuable 
knowledge to paper and then to have it pub- 
lished. I once had to work in a library in which 
similar knowledge was not recorded. Whenever 
the librarian was out of town or ill, it was as if 
the card catalog had been removed. 

Jerome Wilcox in his Manual on the Use of 
State Publications pointed out a decade ago how 
little the states had done in recent years to re- 
cord their reports in an organized way or to in- 
dex them. Gwendolyn Lloyd, writing on “The 
Status of State Document Bibliography” (Li- 
brary Quarterly, XVIII [1948], 192-99), shows 
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that too little is still being done in most states. 
A few have their own typewritten lists. Many 
depend on accession lists. Professor Anne Boyd 
of the University of Illinois has encouraged 
some of her graduate students to prepare docu- 

ment bibliographies for some of the states as 
dissertations. Some state librarians are prepar- 
ing to publish their own lists, but few have ac- 
tually done so yet. The states whose reports are 
most easy to track down, judging by the bibli- 
ographies available, appear to be Virginia, 
Texas, New Mexico, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and West Virginia, and perhaps Florida and 
Colorado. Most of these, unfortunately, are 
small or thinly populated states. New Jersey, 
thanks to Miss Lucas, seems to be one of the best 
equipped to help the researcher in state docu- 
ments. It is about the only populous industrial 
eastern state so equipped. 

There are basic differences between Miss 
Lucas’ collection and the Hasse volume which 
it purports to continue. These are clearly indi- 
cated by the titles of the two books. Adelaide 
Hasse prepared an index of economic materials 
which was necessarily a bibliography as well. 
The whole volume is a huge index with page 
references by topics (copper, mining, banks, 
etc.) and names drawn from a hundred and fif- 
teen years of reports. Moreover, Miss Hasse 
definitely emphasized economic materials. The 
volume was, after all, part of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution’s monumental but unfinished attempt to 
write a definitive economic history of the United 
States. In contrast, Miss Lucas’ volume, as the 
title shows, is primarily a bibliography, not an 
index, of state documents. She is not especially 
concerned with economic materials (not that 
she ignores them either). If Miss Lucas had un- 
dertaken to index the reports of these last forty 
years after the fashion of Miss Hasse, she would 
have needed many more volumes and many 
more years to complete the work. 

Miss Lucas’ bibliography begins by mention- 
ing eight items which the Hasse volume over- 
looked. Then she lists legislative committee and 
commission reports year by year, although not 
alphabetically within the year. Most of the 
bibliography falls in this section, especially in 
the years after about 1930. A supplementary 
listing follows, apparently additional items 
found shortly before the volume went to press. 
Then comes a section containing the annual 
reports of the various departments and govern- 
mental agencies, such as the attorney-general’s 
office, the department of banks and insurance, 
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the school for the deaf, and so on. Unfortunate. 
ly, no table of contents is included to show the 
method of organization. There is, however, a 
twenty-one-page index. 

Miss Lucas’ bibliography should be keenly 
appreciated by librarians, governmental agen. 
cies, and scholars. It is to be hoped that her 
example will encourage the early appearance of 
similar bibliographies, especially for the larger 
states. 

Donap L. KEMMERER 


University of Illinois 


General Education in the Social Studies. By At- 
BERT WILLIAM Levi. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1948. Pp. xviii+336, 
$3.50. 

This book is essentially a report on the ef- 
forts of a number of teachers from approximate- 
ly twenty different colleges who were involved 
in the social-science section of the Co-operative 
Study in General Education—a study financed 
by the General Education Board and conducted 
under the auspices of the American Council on 
Education between January, 1939, and Sep- 
tember, 1944. 

It is addressed primarily to other teachers of 
the social sciences who are, or can be, interested 
in co-operative two-year integrated courses in 
the social sciences at the junior-college level and 
secondarily to administrators who, it is hoped, 
will wish to aid them to get such courses estab- 
lished. It is written in the belief that such courses 
should be required of all students of junior-col- 
lege age and that it is toward their development 
that the best energies of social-science instruc- 
tors should now be directed. 

The first step in the study, begun in 19309, 
consisted of an attempt, through the prepara- 
tion and administration of an inventory, to de- 
termine the level and nature of “social under- 
standing” characteristic of various groups of 
undergraduates. By 1942 events caused a shift 
of interest, and the study turned to a more spe- 
cific concern with the problems of postwar re- 
construction. A new inventory was then pre- 
pared to determine students’ beliefs in this area. 
The account of these two efforts makes up the 
bulk (approximately two hundred pages) of 
the book. 

The last section—and perhaps the one of 
chief interest—describes a proposed two-year 
general course in the social studies which pro- 
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fesses to have been designed, at least in part, to 
meet the student needs discovered through the 
two inventories. It is a course to provide what 
js said to be indispensable knowledge in social 
science and at the same time calculated both to 
make the student sensitive to desirable social 
values and to arouse in him the will to intelli- 
gent social action. 

The course is arranged in three parts, each of 
the first two sections being designed for a semes- 
ter, the last for a whole year. Their different 
emphases are suggested by the titles: “The Or- 
ganization of Social Living,” “The Historical 
Development of Modern Society,” and “The 
Institutions and Problems of the Modern 
World.” Selected and rather lengthy bibliogra- 
phies are given for each subdivision of each part. 

On the whole this is an unfortunate book. 
Written in 1944 on the basis of studies made 
during the preceding five years, it develops its 
argument using materials and revealing value- 
judgments which already seem curiously dated 
and often out of touch with present realities. 
The much-debated issues of the thirties are the 
staples of the work, with the result that the 
reader is apt to be more greatly impressed with 
the journalistic character of social study as pro- 
fessedly practiced in American colleges than 
with its scientific achievement and value. And 
there is a further danger that the study will 
provide ammunition for those who say that so- 
cial-science teachers are inclined to assume that 
a student has achieved critical understanding 
and the ability to practice imaginative analysis 
when he has only learned how to give a list of 
“right” answers. 

But the participants in the study are to be 
commended for their insistence that social- 
science instruction should be something other 
than an intellectual exercise oblivious to present 
realities. They are to be commended, too, for 
their obvious eagerness to make instruction in 
the social sciences alive and vital, to encourage 
good teaching, and to find ways to draw spe- 
cialists in the different social sciences together 
in a co-operative effort to build a unified social 
science. And they are to be commended for cen- 
tering attention on the student, for a serious if 
somewhat superficial effort to discover his needs, 
for recognition of the “rationalistic fallacy” in 
education, and for their attempt to do justice to 
emotional factors in the learning process. This 
part of the book may bear good fruit. 

It seems clear that those participating in the 
study must have derived considerable benefit 
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from the effort. But for the outsider the report 
of their work will be of value rather for showing 
what a number of social-science teachers now 
think—or at any rate very recently thought— 
about their work, than for having solved the 
problem of what social-science instruction 
should be. The book stays on the surface. A pro- 
found examination of the nature of social sci- 
ence, of its place in general education, or of the 
subtler problems of the learning process as they 
confront social-studies teachers is still to seek. 
Perhaps philosophers should have had a larger 
part in the original undertaking. 


NATHAN M. Pusey 


Lawrence College 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


Der Volksbibliothekar, Zeitschrift fiir die Volks- 
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(1946-47); Jahrgang 2, Heft 1-2 (1948). 
Herausgeber: Deutsche Verwaltung fiir 
Volksbildung. Beauftragt: Dr. Carl Mones. 
Berlin-Leipzig: Volk und Wissen Verlags 
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The German Administration for Public Edu- 
cation in the Russian zone has been publishing 
a periodical in the field of public library service 
since 1946. Six numbers annually are issued, 
each of about sixty pages. This review is based 
on the first eight numbers representing the 
complete first year (October, 1946, to August, 
1947) and the first two numbers of the second 
year (1948). The periodical succeeds the former 
Biicherei und Bildungspflege, which was pub- 
lished from 1921 to 1933, and Die Biicherei, 
which took its place during the years of the 
Third Reich. It offers information about public 
library work, practical advice to public librari- 
ans, news about libraries and librarians, and re- 
views of books and periodicals. The aim of the 
new periodical, as outlined in its first number, 
is to contribute to the re-education of the public 
librarian and to help him in the use of means 
and methods in libraries and library work, pre- 
served from the pre-Nazi era, for the work of 
reconstruction. The enormous changes in the 
political, social, and cultural structure of Ger- 
many compel the librarian to a revaluation of 
his function in the new society. The leadership 
of the librarian in the education toward an anti- 
Fascist and democratic Germany is emphasized. 

The contents of the issues under review re- 
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flect the state of librarianship in occupied Ger- 
many. A number of articles offer practical ad- 
vice to the public librarian on problems result- 
ing from the political change. Literature of a 
national socialist character, or showing Fascist 
leanings or a German imperialist tendency, or 
which is critical of the occupying powers, is 
banned and must be weeded out of the libraries. 
Several official lists have been compiled enumer- 
ating forbidden authors and titles; however, the 
librarian must make his own decisions concern- 
ing material not listed. To illustrate the size of 
the task—the Deutsche Biicherei in Leipzig had 
to segregate about forty-two thousand titles as 
forbidden, and decisions in about forty thou- 
sand additional cases are still pending. The 
whole book production of Germany from 1913 
to 1945 must be examined to separate the books 
belonging to the class of forbidden literature. 

Another problem is the shortage of public 
librarians as well as the question of replacement 
and educational requirements. The discussion 
of the planned reconstruction of Germany: in- 
cludes consideration of legislation to provide 
library service and support in every community. 

A series of articles deals with such matters 
of professional interest as analyses of readers 
and reading and changes in the reading popula- 
tion. As a result of the war, the percentage of 
women among readers, especially in working- 
class districts, has risen considerably. One 
sampling shows a rise from 36 per cent in 1939 
to 47 per cent in 1946; another, from 39 per cent 
to 56 per cent. In districts populated by people 
of a higher social level the increase is less, but 
still remarkable. Statistics of public library 
service in Leipzig analyze reading by subject 
and show that 52 per cent of the readers read 
fiction, 5 per cent poetry and drama, and 43 per 
cent nonfiction, of which science constituted 
about 7 per cent. However, among the working 
class the percentage is slightly higher for non- 
fiction (51 per cent). Among working-class 
readers, technology, with ro per cent, trails be- 
hind travel, with 12 per cent. 

Individual reports of libraries about their 
state of destruction and reconstruction—almost 
exclusively from the Russian zone of Germany 
—and reports on professional meetings of li- 
brarians in the Russian zone complete the pic- 
ture of library activities. 

Cataloging rules for an author catalog take 
up considerable space in several numbers, with 
arich collection of examples illustrating applica- 
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tions. Lack of space forbids a detailed discussion 
of these rules, but their general character re. 
sembles the new descriptive rules of the Library 
of Congress. A tendency toward simplification 
and mechanization is unmistakable. 

Descriptions of public library work in a 
small town, in the country, or in city districts 
show the daily activity of the librarian. The 
methods followed are interestingly illustrated 
by the report of a country librarian (1, 
211). He visits his regular readers once every 
two weeks and shows them the newly acquired 
books and pamphlets. “This procedure enables 
me to bring to the reader the newest publica- 
tions in the field of socialist, political, and inter- 
national, especially Russian, literature. One or 
the other reader might reach for such a book in 
a whim and might be led to certain conclusions 
which might change his former bias.”’ 

The reviews compiled in Der Volksbiblio- 
thekar confirm the tendency toward political 
reading. Books by Marx, Engels, Kautsky, 
Lenin, and other socialist writers, and by foreign 
political writers (e.g., Benjamin Franklin, 
Henry L. Stimson) whose works may have spe- 
cial significance for the Germany of today make 
up the majority. Books containing the literary 
production of German émigré writers, Russian 
belles-lettres, and American literature are also 
frequently reviewed. 

There is finally a group of articles of a more 
general character with clear political implica- 
tions—library service in Soviet Russia, the cen- 
tennial of the Communist Manifesto, the Ger- 
man revolution of 1848. A sketch of the develop- 
ment of German public libraries before 1932, by 
Erwin Ackerknecht, however, traces their de- 
velopment to the influence of the American pub- 
lic libraries. The extraordinary growth of Ger- 
man public libraries in the nineties is linked up 
with the Chicago library convention in 1893. 

It is understandable that an official publica- 
tion of the German government in the Russian 
zone should show an orientation toward Russia 
and a special interest in the political organiza- 
tion, literature, cultural background, and—in 
a library journal—the library service of the oc- 
cupying power. But in addition, Der Volksbiblio- 
thekar offers the nonpartisan librarian interest- 
ing information about public libraries and their 
problems in Germany today. 

J. L. DEwtTon 


Library of Congress 
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